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Where the facts came from 


This incident does not ex- 
aggerate the situation which 
confronted a big New York 
ship chandler last year. De 
Grauw, Aymer & Co. now 
have full pressure for their 
sprinkler system without the 
use of tanks, as pictured below. 
The same can be accomplished 
in Chicago, Detroit, Philadel- 
phia, Buffalo and other great 
metropolitan centers where 
city water pressure is low. 
Grinnell Company found the 
solution because it has the 
courage of its convictions. 


PRESIDENT 





Demon at $300,000 a Flip 


“JTt’s no use,’ concluded the Consulting Engineer. 
«This building absolutely won’t support a sprinkler tank.” 


“Well, let’s reinforce it,” suggested the Plant Engineer. 


The’ President’s eyes snapped. ‘‘We’ve got to do some- 
thing. This place is a fire-trap. I’ve got $300,000 worth 
of goods down there and I need every nickel of profit that’s 
in them.”” 

“And wouldn’t I be up against it?” added the Production 
Manager. “The thing insurance won’t cover is the dis- 
rupting of every plan on the boards for the next—yes, the 
next 15 months.” 

To the Consulting Engineer it was an old story. He 
had heard it all before, scores of times, from merchants and 
manufacturers in cities of /ow water pressure, New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, Buffalo and Philadelphia and hundreds of 
others. “Why not sell the old fire-trap and move across 
the river?” he asked. “You can’t have water pressure ex- 
cept from city mains or tanks and that’s all there is to it. 
I’m sorry,”’ he concluded. 


But a month later he came back. 


“]’ve found what you want,” he exclaimed. “It’s 
wonderful. A booster pump sprinkler system—takes suction 


GRINNELL 


INDUSTRIAL PIPING 


Automatic Sprinkler Systems, Heating, Power and Process Piping 
Your kind, their kind. every kind of Piping yee " sane Exchange 


right from the city mains, you know, and builds up pressure.” 
“Does fire start the pump?’’ queried the Plant Engineer. 
“Oh, yes, but it is more than automatic. Simply by 


pressing a button it is tested every little while through 
Sprinkler Supervisory Service.” 

“But the tank?” the President interjected. 

“No tank—just an automatic electric pump. It marks 
an epoch in automatic fire protection. Funny I forgot to 


think of Grinnell Company before. I might have known 
that they, if anyone, could solve this problem.” 


“Cost more than a tank?’ queried the President. 


“Cost—practically nothing. Your insurance man spoke 
to me today. You'll get a $2500 premium saving which 
will pay for the whole sprinkler system in a few years.” 





President: ‘Yes, 
and the Fire Chief 
spoke to me today— 
told me to do some- 
thing quick—to stop 
flipping coins with 
fire. Go to it.” 


GRINNELL GUARANTY 

Grinnell Company is the acknow]- 
edged leadernotonly in fire protection 
butin hot water heating asin power and 
process piping. During 70 years its 
experience has been so varied that to- 
day it unhesitatingly guarantees the 
performance of any ofthese pipingsys- 
tems it installs, Consulting Engineers 
do not have to be told of the many 
advantages of dealing with a company 
that puts a courageous guaranty be- 
hind its ideas, men and materials. 











Send for your copy of the ‘Grim ell 
Sprinkler Bulletin.’ Address Grinnell 
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fe er DIGEST readers seeking educational 
dvantages for their children will find in our pages 
for fourteen weeks, between May 14th and Septe r 
10th, a Classified Directory containing the names and 
addresses of some of the best known Boarding, 
Vocational and Professional Schools and Colleges. 


Our readers will find this Directory convenient 
for reference and are invited to correspond with the 
schools which interest them. Descriptive announce- 
ments of the schools appearing in this Directory will 
be found in one or more of the following issues: 


June 4th July 2nd August 6th September 3rd 


The Jiterary Digest School and College Directory 


The School Department continues this year to 
serve as it has for many years, parents and schools, 
without fees or obligation of any sort. The Liter 
Digest’s School Manager has ‘di rect personal me | 
edge of these institutions and gives to each letter 
individual attention. 


All requests for educational information should 
be made by mail as no advice can be given by 
telephone. It is necessa that inquirers state 
definitely the age and sex of the child to be placed; 
approximate price to be expended for board and 
tuition; locality and size of school preferred. 














Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 
Judson College . Judson Street, Marion, Ala. 
Crescent College value .Box L, Eureka Springs, Ark. 
Anna Head School for Girls.......... 2540 Channing Way, Berkeley, Cal. 
Girls’ Collegiate School...........Adams & Hoover Sts., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Marlborough School.............. 5041 W. 3rd St., Los Angeles, Cal. 





Hillside School beep atnaeawieteen Prospect Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 
ED DF wk ca cdeen ever tae 1533 18th St., Le ne D.C. 
Pairmont School. Sin'tea hace ca eee ashington, D. C. 

anion ti 4230 Wisconsin Ave., br a D.C. 
Cathedral School for ‘Girls San Seca Tae eakeeneree Orlando, Fila. 


Aikin Open Air School _St. Petersburg, Fla. 





Brenau College Conservatory................... Box L, Gainesville, Ga. 
Miss Haire’s School............... 1106 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
Monticello Semimary..................-+55: Godfrey, Madison Co., Ill. 
Tiinols Woman's College... ......ccccccccces: Box C, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Frances Shimer School.................... Box 648, Mount Carroll, Ill. 
Saint Mary-of-the-Woods...... . Box 130, Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. 
The Girls’ Latin School............... 1223 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 
tional Park Seminary.................... Box 157, Forest Glen, Md. 
Maryland College for Senses + added dake eae Box Q, Lutherville, Md. 
Mount Ida School Asp hse ed saaneene 2300 Summit St., Newton, Mass. 
nn. na xvcnncnsanuuseunsanknee Box R, Gulfport, Miss. 
SOC re eee Fulton, Mo. 
Miss White’s School................. 4148 Lindell Bivd., St. Louis, Mo. 
Lindenwood College for Women............... Box E, St. Charles, Mo. 
vec ccaddcsedassnnengeedaawe Cooperstown, N. Y. 
Ursuline Academy................. Grand Avenue, Middletown, N. Y. 
Ossining School for Girls.......... Box 7-D, Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Es oh cc vcd annauweemen Box 804, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Highland Manor... Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Miss Mason’s School for Girls. ‘Box 7 10, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
St. Mary’s Episcopal School.................... Box 28, Raleigh, N. C. 
Glendale College Er tear Box 1, Glendale, Ohio 
EET .Box 54, Oxford, Ohio 
Birmingham School for Girls, The Mountain School Birmingham, Pa. 
I sooo on c0 st tuteesanpused ened Box 123, Lititz, Pa. 
Ogontz School Montgomery County, Pa. 
Centenary College Box F, Cleveland, Tenn. 
Ward-Belmont : Box F, Belmont Heights, Nashville, Tenn. 
sca wcacpccksaceen han .Box D, Bristol, Va. 
Southern Semimary....................-. ...Box 988, Buena Vista, Va. 
Hollins College so ahaiaatle .Box 313, Hollins, Va. 
Virginia College .. Box T, Roanoke, Va. 
Stuart Hall .. Box L, Staunton, Va. 
Sweet Briar College. . .Box 13, Sweet Briar, Va. 


Boys’ Peapenatery 


yO a ee es eee ee eee Woodstock, Ill. 
Boys Preparatory School ‘Central Ave. at 15th St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morton-Elliott Junior College. Elkton, Ky. 


SN Bais o's ves cbvcccccndedctoes eS De' teh: Faribault, Minn. 


cd's vic evncvdsucedbratwasteoans Box W, Blairstown, N. J. 
SS 6 5 nin stadt uccnaddbenances Box 7-P, Hightstown, N. J: 
Princeton Preparatory School............ Princeton, N. J. 
eee Box 17, € Sornwall-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


a Box 118, Ithaca, N. Y. 

" Box 27 (Qn Lake Walton), Monroe, N. Y. 
Montour Falls, N. Y. 

Box 905, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Box 407, Lancaster, Pa. 


Cascadilla School....... 
Mackenzie School 
Cook Academy 
Irving School 
Franklin & Marshall ere ivddeete 
Mercersburg Academy . — : Box 108, Mercersburg, Pa. 
Baylor School.............. P. O. Box 28, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Co-Educational 
Lake Forest College 


Eee 5's EiReene 0.0 0:08 , 


Lake Forest, Ill. 
Box 437, Lakemont, N. Y. 











Military Schools and Colleges 
Marion Institute, The Army and Navy College........ Box B, Marion, Ala. 
Pasadena Military Academy........... . Box 418, Pasadena, Cal. 


San Diego Army & Navy Academy............... ‘ San Diego, Cal. 
Hitchcock Military Academy........................+- San Rafael, Cal. 
Western Military Academy. ................500055- Box 44, Alton, Ill. 
SE ee Culver, Ind. 
ee Sy CII. oc cc cde cwcvececsdsusoeses Gulfport, Miss. 
Wentworth Military Academy..... 187 Washington Ave., Lexington, Mo. 
Bordentown Military Institute......... . Drawer C-7, Bordentown, N. J. 
Roosevelt Military Academy............. Box 15, West Englewood, N. J. 
Ry io Setnebesacuccesvscamamkee Box 10, Manlius, N. Y. 
CS Ee Ossining, N. Y. 


Miami Military Institute................... Box 72, Germantown, Ohio 
Bailey Military Institute Box L, Greenwood, 8S. C. 
Junior Mil. Sch., formerly Castle Heights Jr. Sch... Bloomington Springs, Tenn. 
Columbia Military Academy ‘ Box D, Columbia, Tenn. 
Castle Heights Military Academy............ Box 100, Lebanon, Tenn. 
Branham & Hughes Military Academy.......... Box 4, Spring Hill, Tenn. 
West Texas Militay Academy ; . ‘ San Antonio, Texas . 
Texas Military College.................... Cc ‘ollege Park, Terrell, Texas 
Blackstone Military Academy..................Box B, Blackstone, Va. 


Randolph-Macon Academy................ .Box 410, Front Royal, Va. 
Staunton Military Academy......... Box D, Staunton, Kable Sta., Va. 
Fishburne Military School................... Box 404, Waynesboro, Va. 


St. John’s Military Academy.................. Box 12-G, Delafield, Wis. 
Northwestern Military & Naval Academy Lake Geneva, Wis. 


Vocational and Professional 

Cumnock School of Expression Box 400, Los Angeles, Cal. 
American College of Physical Education , D-7, Chicago, Ili. 
Bush Conservatory of Music L. D., 839 N.. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
College of Dentistry Box 41, 1838 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 
School of El tary & Home Educati 721 Rush St., Chicago, Ill. 
Northwestern University Sch. of Speech 116 University Hall, Evanston, Ill. 
Burdett Bus. Administration College 18 Boylston St., Boston, 11, Mass. 
Babson Institute (Resident), 130 Washington St., Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass. 
Normal School of Physical Education -Box 8, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Ithaca Academy of Public School Music. .305 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Ithaca Conservatory of Music ......5 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Ithaca School of Physical Education. 205 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Williams School of Expression 105 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 
New York School of Social Work 103 E. 22nd St., N. Y. City, N. Y. 
Laer a= for Kindergartners Geechee League -112 E. 7st St., N.Y. City 

& Dept. D, Rochester, N. Y. 
Cincinnati na a oe of ery hee Ave. & Oak St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Ohio Mechanics Institute Power Laundry Dept., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Chattanooga Coll. of Law, 220 First Natl. Bank Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Cumberland University Law School Box 22, Lebanon, Tenn. 


Technical 
.... Box L, Golden, Col. 
..108 Takoma Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Tri-State College of Engineering. . ...10 D Street, Angola, Ind. 
Mich.gan College of Mines 266 College Ave., Houghton, Mich, 


For Backward Children 
Stewart Home Training School Box C, Frankfort, Ky. 
Bancroft School Box 133, Haddonfield, N. J. 
Trowbridge Training School... Chambers Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Miss Compton’s School for Girls 3809 Flad Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Miss Woods School for Exceptional Crildren Box 160, Roslyn, Pa 


For Stammerers 
Boston Stammerers Institute 246 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Martin Institute of Speech Correction 405 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 








Colorado School of Mines 
Bliss Electrical School 























Social Motive Day School....... Dept. H, 526 West 114th St., N. Y. City 405 

Mrs. Burt’s School for Tiny Tots... 1130 Constant Ave., Peekskill, N.Y. Northwestern School 2319 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Grand River Institute a ae ae Box 17, Austinburg, Ohio Ss 

Wyoming Seminary.....-.......----.....-: Kingston, Pa. Miss Arbaugh’s School for Deaf Children... ..... SVineville, Macon, Ga. 

Montessori Country and City Schools...... Wycombe and Philadelphia, Pa. 4.004 for Exceptional Girls 600 Darrow Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 

Temple Caeemty Ree s oa kiChs He dadbetedls se Box 1, Philadelphia, Pa. Dev ——iiteadtteibie | Box D, Pa. 
Theological Acerwood Tutoring School for Boys................ Box D, Devon, Pa. 

Gordon College of Theology and Missions................ Boston,” Mass. is tats coccotGavestaeanhewissenuihed Box D, Glenside, Ps. 
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© PARAMOUNT PicTURES 
‘y 
\ listed in order of release 
y 
" June 1, 1921 to September 1, 1921 r 
N Ask your theatre manager when he will 
He show them 
¥: Roscoe “ Fatty " Arbuckle in 
y “ The Traveling Salesman ” I 
h From James Forbes’ popular farce. I 
N Cosmopolitan production, ‘‘ The Wild Gocse”’ } th 
() y Gouverneur Morris. , 
My Thomas Meighan in “‘ White and Unmarrie:!” wi 
a A whimsical and romantic comedy sar 
© By John D. Swain. d 
M “ Appearances,” by Edward Knoblock e 
N A Donald Crisp production Gi 
\ Made in England. With David Powell. 
‘ Thomas H. Ince Special, ‘“The Bronze Bell” la! 
By Louis Joseph Vance. Gc 
Douglas MacLean in *‘ One a Minute” tie 
hos. H. Ince production 
Fred Jackson’s famous stage farce. tic 
Ethel Clayton in “ Sham ” ° ial 
\ ee By Elmer Harris and Geraldine Bonner. > 
A ae George | Melford’s production ‘ an 
b ha? 6 * A Wise Fool’ fre 
n SO t e ay en sn perfectl — << Fo By Sir Gilbert Parker 2 
f C? A drama of the Northwest. en 
z Cosmopolitan production P 
p “ The Woman God Changed ” 0 
GOOD vacation means above all The resort that has Para- By Donn Byrne. “a 
else change of scene. Thecity- mount Pictures is in the swim Wallace Reid in ‘‘ Too Much Speed ” ion 
dweller longs for the country or shore. —a Broadway show in the heart A comedy novelty by Byron Morgan. lea 
of “ The Mystery Road ” 
The Wr eta seek the ex- the country! A British production with David Powell, from onl 
citement of metropolitan life. : : Phillips Oppenheim’s novel 
a. - ; _ Paramount has achieved this na- A Paul Powell production. bu 
Whichever class you are in you tional recognition by steadily deliv- William A. Brady’s production, “ Life ” “si 
will find that Paramount has antici- ering great entertainment, By Thompson Buchanan. 
pated your motion picture wants. % . Dorothy Dalton in “ Behind Masks ” the 
mrs . ss ei ate —entertainment conceived and in- an adaptation of the famous novel by res 
country you will find that terpreted by the foremost actors, oo on uliligs Copenheies | 
the fame of Paramount has pene- dramatists, directors, writ i a the 
trated to your resort, whether it be . ; so — Gloria Swanson in Elinor Glyn’s the 
nists Oe Chae, “ The Great Moment ’ 
s three hundre : Specially written for the star by the author of Lal 
or three thousand. You can see the —photoplays made with the idea * Three Weeks.’ 
same fine Paramount Pictures there that each one had to beat the last, William de Mille’s “‘ The Lost Romance” _ 
that you were accustomed to in town. : , By Edward Knoblock. 
— a 2 gat git motion pictures so good that in William S. Hart in “ The Whistle ” Ne 
e visitors to the cities will dis- the United States alone more than A Hart production 
cover any number of Paramount 11,200 theatres, not counting sum- A story with an unforgettable punch. Soc 
Pictures to choose from. mer theatres, depend on them as the The Pee of meal = Sta 
Take train anywhere: take steamer chief source of supply. A Donald Crisp British Sygeustion from the troi 
oe s 1 by Cosmo Hamilton. ; 
or aeroplane, and you will inevitably Wh eo , , 
eth Sn. ‘nis . ‘. ous 
arrive at one of the theatres on the : a er -_ Paramount Pic Douglas MacLean in “ Passing Thru 
Pp etd tures in a metropolitan theatre or in By Agnes Christine Johnston the 
‘'aramount circuit of enchantment. , : Thos. H. Ince production. 
eiaaiiietet 8 = a summer theatre that vanishes with Th Meigh Mo 
of th er it is o a dollar palace the first frosts, you are equally sure « The Conquest . = star 
¢ screen in the big city, oratiny of fine entertainment. By Booth Tarkington. lati 
hall in a backwoods hamlet, you will Ethel Clayton in “ Wealth ” F 
find that it is always the best and When you see that phrase, “It’s a By Cosmo Hamilton i mer 
most prosperous theatre in the com- Paramount Picture,” park your car, A story of New York’s artistic Bohemia. Wor 
munity that is exhibiting Paramount § ™otor-boat or canoe and go in, Roscoe“ Fatty * ap “ Crazy to 
Pictures. 4 » 
—because if it’s a Paramount | hy a a. 
They both show th i Pi it? ‘ . ; any 
‘the same pic- icture it’s the best show in vacation- Saturday Evening Post story. to F 
tures! Paramount Pictures. land! labc 
A “ 
TH 
ANNUAL _ 
e 
aramount prol 
P to tl 
prin 
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scored the American in its name, many editorial observers 
declare, when at Denver it rejected affiliation with the 
International Federation of Trade-Unions on the ground that 
the latter’s principles are concerned more with revolution than 
with labor; repudiated the 


‘| AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR under- 


a 


THE AMERICANISM OF AMERICAN LABOR 


in itself to outweigh any conceivable property readjustments, 
Victor Berger exprest the choice with the utmost simplicity. 
‘I want no dictatorship,’ he said. ‘I have had the dictatorship of 
Burleson, the dictatorship of Wilson, and the dictatorship of Pal- 
mer. That is all the dictatorship I want for the rest of my life.’ 
“Much violent language has been wasted on the Bolsheviki. 
They have governed Russia as 





“one-big-union’’ idea; con- 
demned the Russian Soviet 
Government as ‘‘an enemy of 
labor”; and elected Samuel 
Gompers president for the for- 
tieth time. Such demonstra- 
tions of sentiment ‘‘show union 
labor to be sound at the core 
and impervious to the ‘borings 
from within’ of sinister influ- 
ences,” avers the Washington 
Post, which hails as proof of 
“a high order of American- 
ism” this evidence that ‘‘the 
leaders of union labor are not 
only averse to syndicalism, 
but are alert to the stealthy 
tactics of the radicals within 
their ranks and are prepared to 
resist them in whatever guise 
they appear.”” Not only has 
the American Federation of 
Labor “formally severed con- 
nection with all European 
labor movements,” notes the 
New York World, but the 
Socialist party of the United 
States, in convention at De- 
troit, has almost simultane- 
ously ‘‘rejected affiliation with 
the Third Internationale of 
Moscow and taken definite 
stand against international re- 
lations of any sort.” Com- 
menting on these moves, The 
World remarks: 


MR. GOMPERS 








DISPROVES THE OLD 


“It is too much, we daily hear, 
To wive and thrive both in one year." 
On April 16 he married; on June 25 he won his fortieth election to 
the presidency of the American Federation of Labor. 


well as they could according to 
their lights. But their creed in- 
cluded a tyranny of a few in the 
name of the mob, and for this 
they are justly condemned.” 


The American Federation of 
Labor, with its membership of 
nearly 4,000,000 workers, re- 
elected Mr. Gompers by nearly 
a two-to-one vote, the opposing 
candidate being John L. Lewis, 
president of the United Mine- 
Workers. The fact that Mr. 
Gompers’s opponents selected 
to run against him a man like 
Mr. Lewis, who is scarcely less 
conservative than Mr. Gom- 
pers himself, is regarded as fur- 
ther evidence of the weakness 
of the radical element in the 
Federation. ‘‘Gompers’s ten- 
ure of power is a tribute to the 
spirit of loyalty and practical 
reason within the ranks of the 
American labor 
declares the New York Evening 
Post, which goes on to say: 


movement,” 


“‘And labor, like any other 
movement, has much more to 
gain by loyalty to leaders and 
principles, and by self-disci- 
pline, than by sudden lurches 
saw— to new leaders and new 
policies. 

“Opposition to Gompers in 
earlier years has been radical 
opposition. The rival candi- 
dacy of Lewis embodied an 








“Tf there are organizations of 
any kind in this country which might have been expected to look 
to Russia for leadership they are the Socialist party and the 
labor-unions. 

“The reason for this unanimity of disapproval is apparent. 
Tho there were planks in Lenine’s platform which tempted both 
Socialists and unionists two years ago, the dictatorship of the 
proletariat that accompanied the reforms and seemed essential 
to the measure of success they gained was directly opposed to all 
principles of individual liberty, and therefore a sufficient evil 





alliance of conservatism, as 
represented, for example, by the carpenters’ union, and radical- 
ism, as represented by the machinists. Lewis polled a respect- 
able vote, but a Jarge part of that vote was not determined by 
labor polities but by external considerations. Irish sentiment, 
no doubt, swung a good many votes against Gompers as a loyal 
supporter of the Allied cause during the war and of American 
cooperation with the Allies since the war.” 


“The A. F. of L. stays American,” approvingly exclaims 











6 
the Duluth News Tribune, as it records the refusal to affiliate 
with the International Federation of Trade-Unions. ‘‘ Ameri- 
ean organized labor is conservative, compared to the British and 
Continental strife,” remarks the Denver Rocky Mountain News; 
and in the Houston Chronicle we read: 


“The American Federation of Labor is to be congratulated 
on its refusal to become a catspaw of radicalism. 

‘Practically every labor movement in Europe has fallen into 
this error. 

“Improvement of the workers has ceased to be the primary 
object in most instances, while the 
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so progressive, that theoretical dreamers are totally unable to 
understand or appreciate it; and Samuel Gompers, more than any 
other man, is responsible for the movement holding so sted- 
fastly to these most desirable features.”” ‘‘He has done more 
for the cause of organized labor in America than has been done 
for the cause in any other country,” says the San Franciseo 
Bulletin. His influence over labor during the war made him 
“‘one of the conspicuous contributors to the Allied victory,” 
declares the Cleveland Plain Dealer; and in the Boston Post 
‘*American labor, which to-day occupies the most 

advantageous position of labor in any 


we read: 





evils of doctrine and demagogy sap 
the life-blood of organization. 

“In France, Italy, Germany, and 
England, as well as in many of the 
smaller countries, trade-unionism has 
been converted into a clear-cut 
political movement, with the most 
radical elements in control. 

**Antieapitalism rather than better 
living conditions has become the all- 
absorbing aim. 

“‘The workers are preyed upon by 
every kind of long-haired apostle of 
discontent and vaporizing rainbow- 
chaser. 

“In these countries organized labor, 
so called, has grown much more con- 
eerned with the black art of disturb- 
ing society than with the welfare of 
its own people. 

“Direct action, syndicalism, gov- 
ernment ownership, nationalization 
of industry, and other ideas which 
have to do with general polit':s have 
come to enlist its attention. 

“Tt is identified with too many 
revolutionary outbursts, too many 
strikes which have no object but to 
embarrass constituted authority, too 
many efforts in support of Com- 
munism. 

“The American Federation of 
Labor can have nothing to do with 
such a drift and maintain the posi- 
tion of respect it has acquired in 
this country. 

“The American Federation of 
Labor has always been American in 
its aims, ideals, and standards. It 
must remain so if it is to keep the 
confidence of Amefican workers. 











Copyrighted by the Press Illustrating Service. 
TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS AGO. 


Even when this photograph was taken Mr. Gompers 
had been more than ten times president of the A.F. of L. 


country on the face of the earth, 
owes its strong condition to Samuel 
Gompers.”’ ‘‘ Union men honor them- 
selves in honoring a leader so dis- 
tinguished, so wise, and so tested,” 
remarks the Albany Knickerbocker 
Press. Mr. Gompers has more than 
once had to fight for his leadership, 
notes the Norfolk Ledger-Dispatch, 
“but he has always won—and the 
victory has been labor’s as well as 
his.” The same paper remarks that 
“Mr. Gompers has always stood for 
the betterment of labor by evolu 
tion and education, while many of 
those who have sought to overthrow 
him have taught, either openly or in 
secret, some sort of a fantastic social 
revolution to be accomplished by 
foree.”’ 

Mr. Gompers “‘has been a believer 
in evolution rather than revolution,” 
remarks the Baltimore Sun, which 





goes on to say: 


‘**His aim has been to take the next 
step ahead and let the far future take 
eare of itself. Socialism, he said 
many years ago, might be the final 
goal of the labor movement, but he 
was not sure of it, and, in any event, 
there were numerous intervening 
steps, and it was his business to look 
after them and let the final goal take 
eare of itself. As a result of his efforts 
the state of the workingman has 








“Tt has been careful at all times to 
move with, not against, the Gov- 
ernment and to accomplish its reforms in those adequate ways 
provided by the Government.” 


The Americanism and conservatism that dominated the 
A. F. of L. convention, many editors say, are personified in the 
veteran leader, Samuel Gompers, who is now in his seventy-first 
year. ‘Throughout the trying days of the war and the even 
more critical days of reconstruction, Mr. Gompers has main- 
tained his Americanism and has generally resisted the invasions 
of Bolshevism,” notes the Peoria Transcript. ‘‘The history of 
Mr. Gompers is really the history of organized labor in the 
United States, for he was largely instrumental in organizing the 
Federation of Labor in 1881, and has been an official of that or- 
ganization ever since, with the exception of two years,’’ remarks 
the Troy Record, which adds: ‘His is the kind of conservatism 
that has made the labor federation powerful.” Under Mr. 
Gompers’s leadership the American labor movement has been 
*‘safe and progressive,”’ declares the Kansas City Labor Herald, 
which quotes the veteran leader’s own characterization of it as 
“less fantastical but more practical’’ than the labor movements 
abroad. This phrase exactly describes it, avers the San 
Francisco Labor Clarion, which adds: ‘‘The American labor 
movement is so practical, so immediately helpful, so safe and yet 





been greatly improved. Decreased 
working hours, increased wages, im- 
proved working conditions, protection of the laborer against 
unemployment and sickness and old age—in all of these re 
spects the lot of the workingman has been improved through 
the work of the Federation of which Mr. Gompers was the lead- 
ing spirit.’’ 


The Hearst press opposed Mr. Gompers’s reelection this year, 
a fact of which he took cognizance on the floor of the convention 
by characterizing the publisher as a “‘lickspittle to the Kaiser” 
and ‘“‘a traitor to America, to humanity, to Ireland.’ In reply 
Mr. Hearst’s New York American retorts that— 


‘‘Mr. Gompers has again proved himself a falsifier and 4 
fool, and consequently unfit for the leadership of any important 
American element. 

“A falsifier because he says the things which are not true, 
and a fool because he says the things which everybody knows 
are not true. ...... 

“The Hearst papers have nothing against Mr. Gompers 
except his unfitness for the position he occupies. 

‘‘He would be perfectly satisfactory in some menial position 
in England. 

“But as the intellectual and actual leader of a great and 
potentially powerful American institution he is a sorrowful 
joke, or a humorous calamity, whichever way you choose # 
phrase it.” 
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THE FARMER-LABOR FLIRTATION 


on O WEDDING-BELLS FOR ME,” seems to be 
N the farmer’s answer to President Gompers’s call 
for “‘closer alliance’? between ‘“‘men in industry 
and in agriculture,” if the farmers’ position is correctly stated 
by some of the more important farm journals and daily news- 
papers in both industrial and agricultural sections. In fact, 
it is even hinted that the farmers’ friendship is being sought 
as earnestly by capital as by labor—and with greater hope of 
success, in one editor’s opinion. 
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the Dallas News, Seattle Times, and New York Journal of 
Commerce. As the New York Times sums it all up: 


“Farm and factory are about as congenial as oil and vinegar. 
The farmer is a consumer of commodities in which labor is the 
chief item of cost. The laborer is a consumer of the products 
of the soil. It is to the farmer’s interest that labor costs shall 
be kept low, to the laborer’s interest that food shall be kept low. 
Next to high wages, the chief objective of organized labor is 
shorter hours—which also tend to raise prices and rates. The 
farmer stands at the other pole, vying with the brain-worker in 
the matter of long hours and diligent application.” 





Mr. Gompers, it will be remem- 
bered, said at Denver that the 
organized workers and the farmers 
must ally themselves closely in 
order ‘‘to see to it that they shall 
not be crusht by captains of indus- 
try and princes of finance.”’ He 
added that ‘‘ the same interests that 
are promoting the alleged antiunion 
drive in this country are trying to 
drive back the farmers from the 
position they have attained in the 
last few years,” and that a united 
opposition must be directed against 
“the movement being made to 
wipe out the Department of Labor 
and destroy the Department of 
Agriculture.” One representative 
of agriculture, Mr. Benjamin Marsh, 
of the Farmers’ National Council, 
thinks that the farmers will be 


’ 














“glad to join hands with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor to stop 
the present control of our railroads, 
national resources, ships, banking, 
and credit system in the interest of a little clique of investment 
bankers and selfish American citizens of great wealth and to 
secure an honest tax system and control of the meat-packers.” 

“Stuff and nonsense,’”’ replies The National Stockman and 
Farmer (Pittsburgh) to both President Gompers and Mr. Marsh. 
“There has never been an alliance, there can be none, and a closer 
it declares. ‘‘Labor and agriculture 
have some things in common, as have agriculture and all other 
interests, but agriculture has no sympathy with the closed shop, 
the artificial wage, the arbitrary working rules, or any other pet 
scheme of labor to restrict or hamper production or enhance its 
cost.”’ Instead of wanting to join hands with them, the farmer 
has a very real grievance against the labor leaders, similarly 
argues Wallaces’ Farmer (Des Moines), of which our present 
Secretary of Agriculture is an owner: 


, 


alliance is impossible,’ 


“The fact is that the farmers are suffering more now from 
the leaders of labor than from the leaders of industry or finance. 
The farmer’s wages as measured by the prices of his crops are a 
third less than during the five-year period, 1911-14. The 
workingman’s wages are from 75 to 100 per cent. higher than 
during that same period. These high wages are keeping up the 
high cost of living and therefore making stagnation in industry. 
The freight rates. are kept high because the wages of railroad 
workmen are about 100 per cent. higher than before the war. The 
farmer is paying a large part of these exorbitantly high wages. 

“‘As an evidence of good faith, Mr. Gompers should tell union 
labor that they should accept lower wages and thus bear their 
fair share of the cost of readjustment. The farmer is suffering 
more than any one else because workingmen refuse to do this.” 


When Samuel Gompers tells the farmers that their interests are 
identical with the policies of organized labor “he is not speaking 
the truth,” flatly declares the Council Bluffs Nonpareil, in the 
agricultural State of Iowa. Similar statements are made by 


BACK TO THE GALLEYS—THE GOAL OF THE OPEN SHOP. 


—Minor in The Liberator (New York). 


Besides this incompatibility, there may be the rival claims of 
another suitor to account for the farmer’s coldness to the over- 
tures of organized labor. For labor, says the New York Globe, 
is by no means alone “in its recently awakened interest in 
agriculture’’: 


‘*Eastern and Western bankers have also begun to pay court 
to the farmers. The $50,000,000 pool to be raised for the relief 
of the cattle men of the West is another indication of this trend. 
The fact is that the balance of political power in the United 
States is passing to the Middle West, and there the farmers are 
potent. Both labor and finance, which are looking toward the 
future, must accordingly seek to attract the friendship of agri- 
culture. 

“The drift of events may require a decision on the part of 
the farmers either to associate themselves with the leaders of 
finance and industry or to become alined with labor. Whatever 
choice is made must have very great influence upon the course of 
national development during the next few years. ...... 

“If farmers generally are to have as many real grievances as 
the members of the Non-Partizan League think they have a new 
agrarian revolt with a labor alliance is to be expected. On the 
other hand, if the loan to the stock-raisers is to be but the first 
of a series of effectual measures of relief for rural interests the 
more prosperous farmers are likely to continue to look askance 
at the unions. Mr. Gonipers presents his bid and Mr. Morgan 
makes his offer, and the farmers will elect. History is being 
made.” 


’ 


Those “captains of industry and princes of finance” whom 
Mr. Gompers mentioned seem to be accepted by the farmers as 
friends rather than enemies, comments the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. ‘‘J. P. Morgan hurries to the aid of the meat-producers 
and Bernard Baruch is adviser to the farmer-owned United 
States Grain Growers.” And so, “instead of looking to labor 
for leadership, the farmers are turning rather to the men de- 


nounced by Gompers.”’ 







































































CENSUS DISCOVERIES ABOUT US 


YOUNG LADY IN SEARCH OF A HUSBAND 

particularly if she lived in Massachusetts, where there 

are only ninety-six and a fraction men to every hundred 
women, would do well to consult the Census Bureau. There 
she would learn that in Nevada men outnumber women by 
nearly half; that is, she would have a better chance by one 
and a half times (theoretically) of getting a life partner in the 
Sagebrush State. In Georgia, however, there seems to be 
just about the right number of each sex to go around; the 
average for the whole country, according to Washington figures, 
is 104 men to every 100 women. The sad fact, set forth by 
the New York Herald, is that while ‘‘the female of the species 
may be more deadly than the male, there are less of them in 
the United States.” There are, in fact, 2,000,000 more men than 
women in this country, The Herald points out. But, it also 
hastens to add, “‘every census in the last century has shown 
from 103 to 106 males to every hundred females.” The Herald 
then goes on to account for this state of affairs: 


“‘Nature, knowing the inherent weakness of mere man, turns 
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him out in large quantities. In all Western civilization more 
boys than girls are born. and in new colonies the excess of male 
births is particularly high. 

“The male gets a start in Europe which he can not keep, 
The diseases of infancy are more fatal to boys than to girls. In 
maturity the male is carried off by the perils of war or work. 
In old age the superior vitality of the female asserts itself as it 
did in childhood. The result is that in western Europe, in spite 
of the excess of male births, there are more females than males,” 


Other interesting facts which the Census Bureau reveals are 
that the preponderance of men is due in large measure to the 
fact that the total population includes many foreign-born per- 
sons, among whom the men greatly outnumber the women; 
that while the negro population of the South increased only 
1.9 per cent. during the decade, the increase in the North was 
over 43 per cent., and in the West over 55 per cent. However, 
thinks the Pittsburgh Gazette Times, ‘‘this may be explained by 
the great migration of negroes to the North during the war.” 
The rate of increase in the negro population, 6.5 per cent., which 
was the lowest on record, can not, in the opinion of the Syracuse 
Post-Standard, be explained except by a decrease in the birth- 
“*Tnerease is due to excess of birth-rate over death-rate,” 


rate 
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points out this paper; ‘‘and the negro population has not been 
affected either by immigration or emigration.” 

“The altered distribution of the colored population is sensa- 
tional,’ thinks the New York World. But, points out the 
Buffalo Times: 


“Tt may be called that, if one chooses to look upon so re- 
markable a migratory change from the dramatic point of view, 
but the real question is the manner in which the North and 
West are adjusting themselves to the altered state of affairs. 

“The Northern and Western attitude is as important as the 
Southern. Every negro who moves North helps to simplify 
the South’s racial problem. In exact ratio as the Southern 
race issue becomes less complex, the Northern and Western one 
grows more so.” 


The greatest rate of growth in the past ten years is credited 
to the Japanese, who increased 53.9 per cent., while the white 
population showed only a 16 per cent. expansion for the decade. 
A decrease among the Indians of 8.6 per cent. loses some of 
its significance when it is learned that the 1920 census enumer- 
ators classed as whites persons having only a slight trace of 
Indian blood who were classed as Indians by the 1910 enumer- 
ators. ‘‘The Indians, in fact, have shown little change in 
numbers in the last half century,” asserts the Syracuse Post- 
Standard. As the New York Times analyzes these reports: 


“‘While it is true that a great deal of the comparative growth 
among the whites came from immigration, it is also true that 
the native whites increased faster than the negroes. Thus 
between 1900 and 1910 the native whites increased nearly 21 
per cent., the negroes a little over 11. While the growth of the 
white population between 1910 and 1920 was 16 per cent., a 
little more than 6 per cent. less than in the previous decade, the 
virtual suspension of immigration by the war seem: sufficiently 
to account for this reduction. 

“Tn spite of this the increase of the white population in the 
last ten years was more than two and a half times that of the 
colored.” 


“That our Japanese population has increased 54 per cent. in 
a decade means little so long as the total is only 111,000,” in 
the opinion of the Philadelphia Inquirer. But Cornelius Van- 
derbilt, Jr., writing in the New York American, tells us that the 
Japanese population is increasing ‘‘through percolation along the 
Mexican border, and by accretions from the army of students 
and business men, who have the right of entry,” and that they 
plan the economic conquest of the Pacific coast. 
importance than the increase among the Japanese, thinks The 
Inquirer, is the small increase among our negro population. 
This ‘‘has taken place during a period of unusual change in 
the status and fortunes of the negro,’”’ notes the Springfield 
Republican. Continues this paper: 


“Tt is a familiar phenomenon that more favorable economic 
and social conditions, while working both ways, tend on the 
whole toward a reduction of the birth-rate. A higher standard 
of living leads parents whose means are' sharply limited to 
consider the circumference of the family circle as a factor of new 
concern in their scheme of things. If the death-rate is kept 
in progressive control the decreased birth-rate is not neces- 
sarily an indication of race decline. It may*be rather the 
contrary. 

‘‘How far the decline in the birth-rate of American negroes 
is to be accounted for as here suggested it would be difficult to 
judge without a comprehensive survey. There is not lacking, 
however, impressive evidence that the old plantation standards 
of quasi-barbarism are steadily being replaced by higher ones. 
The Northern and Western exodus during the war years and 
earlier reflected dissatisfaction with conditions in the South and 
new ambition to break away from them 

“The old days of the slave plantation are past, and the solu- 
tion of the problem means getting still further away from those 
days, not in retracing any steps that have been taken. Only 
the future can demonstrate whether the negro’s numbers are 
steadily to decrease. It needs no prophecy to tell that his 
increased usefulness in the American nation depends upon the 
development without discrimination of the opportunities guar- 
anteed to him under the Constitution,” 


What is of more’ 


CONSTANTINE LEFT OUT IN THE HEAT 


‘kk PEN MAY BE MIGHTIER than the sword, but 
King Constantine of Greece evidently thinks more 
effective work can be done for the Fatherland with the 
latter. In the words of the Boston Transcript, ‘whatever its 
risks, the Greek King believes that the offensive against the 
Turkish Nationalists under Mustapha Kemal stands a better 
chance of promoting Greece’s interests than diplomatic negotia- 
tion or the mediation of the Powers of western Europe.” ‘‘So 
far,” as the Boston Globe puts it, “‘Constantine has not succeeded 
in driving Kemal into the sand, and Kemal has been unable to 
hurl Constantine into the sea, but the fighting is making a good 
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WHERE CONSTANTINE CONFRONTS 


deal of a mess.” The refusal of the offer of France, Great 
Britain, and Italy to mediate with the Turkish Nationalists, 
with the idea of putting an end to hostilities between them and 
the Greeks in Asia Minor, ‘“‘means that war must continue and 
that King Constantine will go forward in this undertaking 
without friends,” asserts the New York Tribune’s Paris cor- 
respondent. The King himself is with the Greek Army in the 
field, but, as one correspondent notes, ‘‘all he has done so far 
is to complain of vermin and the lack of bathing facilities in 
Smyrna.” The war, however, goes on. As we read in the New 
York Herald: 


“This war, which has been carried on with varying success to 
each of the combatants and the loss of many lives and much 
property to both ever since the armistice, is the most disturbing 
factor in the Near-East situation. The fear that it may involve 
other nations, that it may form an opening wedge to the south 
and west for the Moscow Soviet, and that it may drag Central 
Asia and India into the hostilities gives it a broad interna- 
tional significance. To Europe the war has come to be looked 
upon more as an attempt of Greece to realize her old ambitious 
dreams in the dismemberment of Turkey than as a means of 
reaching a definite settlement of Near-East disputes.” 


“Tf the Greek offensive should succeed in crushing the Turks, 
England would have considerable political influence in Turkey,” 
because of the aid she is said to have rendered Greece, according 
to Edwin L. James, Paris correspondent of the New York 
Times. As he sums up the situation: 


“The French, who have for many generations exercised great 
influence in Turkey, see danger of losing it. If England backs 
the Greeks and the Greeks win, the French naturally expect the 
British to take compensation in the form of political influence. 
If Kemal wins in his fight against the Treaty of Savres, the 
French fear he will take the view that he has defeated the Allies 
and owes none of them anything. The French policy for the 
past year has been to make a bargain with Kemal as being better 
business than stirring up another hornet’s nest among the hills 
of Anatolia. 

“While it may not be fitting to say that the hopes of the 
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French are not with their Allies, it may as well be pointed out 
that the success of Kemal would probably mean the fall of Con- 
stantine, whom the French hate thoroughly for his work during 
a part of the war for his brother-in-law, William Hohenzollern. 
The French removed him once and would shed no tears at his 
second parting from his sovereignty.” 


The demand that Greece stop the war and accept mediation 
“repudiates Greece as the representative of the Allies in execut- 
ing the Treaty of Sévres, and looks very much like repudiation 




















MAKING IT HOT FOR HIM. 
—Alley in the Memphis Commercial Appeal. 


of the Treaty itself,” declares the Buffalo Express. 
résumé by William L. McPherson in the New York Tribune: 


“The war in Asia Minor grew out of the failure of the Powers 
which signed the Sévres Treaty to enforce it. On the Turkish 
side power passed quickly from the nominal government of the 
Sultan in Constantinople to the new Nationalist leaders in 
Angora. The latter decided to fight rather than accept the terms 
of the Treaty, which left the Turks only a meager remnant of the 
territory which they held before the war. 

“Foreseeing this resistance, the Allied Powers had chosen 
Greece as the military guarantor of the Treaty. Venizelos 
accepted this function, and in return for his pledges the Peace 
Conference gave Greece not only Bulgaria’s frontage on the 
A®gean Sea and practically all of Thrace, but also Gallipoli, 
Smyrna, and the whole western section of Asia Minor, running 
up to Constantinople. When the Turkish Nationalist Govern- 
ment, under Mustapha Kemal, refused to recognize this award, 
Venizelos sent a Greek Army to Asia. It took possession of 
most of the intended Greek zone, driving the Nationalists back 
toward the main line of the Constantinople-Bagdad Railroad. 

“Had Venizelos remained in power the Allies would probably 
have kept on trying to enforce the Sévres compact. It is true 
that obstacles to its enforcement were multiplying. The Kemal 
Government consolidated itself. The Turks and the Russian 
~ tae armies overran Armenia and Lenine offered an alliance to 

emal. 

“To the Allies Constantine was an unqualified nuisance. 
But the Kemalists were also a nuisance, especially as they 
were constantly dickering with Lenine and might be tempted to 
cooperate with him in stirring up trouble in Persia and Afghanis- 
tan. One nuisance was therefore allowed to fight it out against 
the other.” 


We find this a 
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But the Greek King has his defenders. ‘He is struggling first 
of all for the right to retain possession of the Greek-inhabitated 
territory in Asia and to protect Greeks from the menace of 
Turkish Nationalists,” maintains the Fresno (Cal.) Republican. 
As for France, England, and Italy, ‘‘there is no high altruism 
in their motives; each is considering its own interests,” asserts 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer. And this attitude, continues the 
Cleveland paper, ‘‘is a rather sordid manifestation of the still 
powerful influence of the old diplomacy—the diplomacy of selfish- 
ness that has so long bolstered up the Turk.” We read on: 


“France and Italy have their own motives for declining to aid 
Greece. France desires peace with Kemal and knows she can 
not have tranquillity in Cilicia if she sends aid to the Greeks. 
Italy regards the Greater Greece as.a rival, and does not desire 
any further expansion of Greek power. Great Britain, on the 
other hand, was not without ulterior aims when she urged sending 
help to the Hellenes. She fears for her own position at Con- 
stantinople, and regards Greece as the only nation willing to 
serve as a catspaw and do her fighting for her.” 





IF THE SOLDIER GETS HIS BONUS 


NE HUNDRED DOLLARS will be added to what the 
() war already has cost every family in the United States, 
according to the New York Evening Post’s figures, if 
Congress appropriates two billions for the 4,800,000 men and 
women who saw service either at home or abroad in the ,world- 
war. Treasury experts say the cost would be approximately 
between one and a half and four and a half billions, and, as the 
Rochester Post-Express points out, ‘‘chair-warmers and desk 
soldiers” will get a bonus “just as do the men who went to 
camp and field.” ‘‘There was some excuse for a gratuity when 
they were being demobilized,” thinks The Post, ‘‘but to offer a 
cash payment to every one, three years after the armistice, is 
without a shadow of justification; with crushing burdens of 
taxation already saddled on the taxpayers’ backs, and with 
deficits already to be faced, Congress is rushing headlong into 
the bonus scheme without the slightest notion where the money 
is coming from.” But ‘“‘where would it have come from if the 
war had continued a few weeks longer?” is the retort of the 
doughboy, who favors what is termed ‘adjusted compensa- 
tion.” And Senator McCumber, who favors the bonus, asserts 
that “‘the Wilson Administration could have reduced the war 
cost one-fifth the ultimate total had it handled business and in- 
dustry the same way it did the men in uniform.” Even so, “to 
confer upon the men who fought\for the nation a gratuity in one 
rm or another is like discharging an obligation to the porter 
who carries one’s bag,”’ thinks the Washington Star; ‘“‘it would 
seem that service of the nation in time of war is a duty of citizen- 
ship, and that to measure that service in terms of money would 
disgrace patriotism and degrade American citizenship.” 
Of the forms of payment mentioned by The Star, there are five. 
As Senator McCumber enumerated them in his speech before 
Congress: 


“Title I., the purpose of this bill is to allow as adjusted com- 
pensation to the veterans $1 per day for each day’s service in 
the United States and $1.25 for each day’s service overseas. 
Inasmuch as at the close of the war the soldiers were given 
extra pay of $60 each, there are deducted sixty days from the 
total service of each veteran. 

“Title II., the cash plan, called adjusted-service pay, pro- 
vides a cash payment for these days of service. If the payment 
is $500 or over it is to be made in ten quarterly instalments. 
If less than $500 it is to be paid in quarterly instalments of $50 
each. 

“Title III., adjusted-service certificates, gives the veteran the 
option to take insurance payable at the end of twenty years. 
If he chooses this insurance plan he will receive as the basis of 
his adjusted pay a sum 40 per cent. greater than the cash plan, 
and this sum will bear interest at the rate of 414 per cent. per 











he Di. 


annum, compounded annually. In the event of his death prior 
to twenty years, his estate will receive the amount of such ad- 
justed pay and interest compounded annually for twenty years. 

“Title IV., vocational-training aid, entitles the veteran to 
receive vocational training at the expense of the Government to 
an amount equal to his adjusted-service pay plus 40 per cent. 

‘Title V., farm or home aid, allows the veteran to receive from 
the Government the adjusted service pay plus an additional 
40 per cent., to be applied toward the purchase price of such 
home or farm. 

“Title VI., the land-settlement aid, gives the veteran pref- 
erence right to take lands on the opening of public or Indian 
lands to entry, or the restoration to entry of public lands, and 
on all reclamation projects now in existence or hereafter es- 
tablished.” 


If all the veterans should accept the cash plan, the total 
outlay would amount to $1,560,166,330, according to the latest 
estimates of Treasury experts. Since it is a revenue-raising 
measure, it is pointed out, the revenue-raising features have 
been eliminated in order that the Senate may act immediately. 
The bill is substantially the same as that passed by the House a 
year ago, we are told, except that it eliminates entirely the tax 
features. It is the hope of its proponents in Congress that the 
collections of foreign loans will pay the charges, but Senator 
Borah, who is against the bill, declares that this is impossible, 
in view of the poor financial condition of the various countries 
indebted to the United States. Besides, says the Senator from 
Idaho: 


““T object to it, first, beeause it does not discharge our obliga- 
tion, and, secondly, because I am utterly opposed to any cash 
proposition of any kind. 

“This bill deceives the American soldier. Every soldier who 
has written to me thinks he will get $500 or $600 as scon as the 
bill is passed and will put it in his pocket. By the time they 
realize the alleged benefits in this bill their crisis wil be over 
and they will be back in their normal prewar conditions in in- 
dustry and business. 

“Tt is utterly unjust to the soldier, unjust to the taxpayer, 
and disereditable to the United States Senate. This report of 
the committee says that the postponement of payment will give 
us time to estimate the Treasury deficit. It may do that, but 
it will not give us time to take care of the deficit. According 
to the program before it, the Treasury will be in no better condi- 
tion one year from now than it is to-day.” 


Furthermore, argues the Springfield Union: 


‘‘Notwithstanding the influences operating in behalf of the 
Soldier-Bonus Bill, its legislative standing has been steadily 
weakened by coxditions vitally touching the financial situation 
of the Governyfient and the economic situation of the country. 
Were it mere/y a matter of appreciation of and gratitude for the 
service of the American soldier, a bonus proposition would gain 
not only support but enthusiasm. There is no failure in the 
American sense of obligation to American soldiers, and there is 
not a particle of doubt that this obligation will be met as the 
years pass, and the necessities and deserts of those serving under 
the colors become manifested. 

“But there is, we believe, a strongly prevailing sentiment in 
the country that the flat indiscriminate bonus proposition is 
not the right method of meeting the present obligations of the 
Government to its soldiers. The present obligation is to those 
who need help, and not to those who need it not. Thousands 
of young men have returned to business or professional pur- 
suits in better circumstances than when they were enlisted or 
drafted. Many gained better positions through their associa- 
tions and acquaintances in the service.” 


But Senator McCumber, in sponsoring the bill, declared that 
‘the patriotic duty as between the soldier and the civilian being 
concurrent and equal, the right of the soldier who offered his 
very life with his service to receive a compensation equal at least 
to that of the civilian who risked neither life nor limb inevitably 
follows.”’ Continued the Senator from North Dakota: 


‘We allowed the stay-at-homes to not only reap enormous 
financial advantages over the soldier, but to reap them at the 
expense of our Army and its proper equipment and supplies. 


or July 9, 19: ll 





The soldier suffered because of this abandonment, and the bill 
before us is to partially compensate him for his loss. It is not 
a bonus. It is not a gift or gratuity. It is a compensation in 
part payment of a debt of the highest moral obligation.” 


“That the former soldiers are entitled to adjusted compensa- 
tion if they want it, and if any way can be devised of collecting 
it, few will question,” asserts the New York Evening World. 
The opinion of Secretary of the Treasury Houston, as late as 

















ENTANGLEMENTS. 
—Chapin in the St. Louis Star. 


last December, however, was that the payment of a Federal 
bonus would “seriously imperil the financial conduct of the 
Government.”’ Several editors still are of the opinion that pay- 
ment of the bonus would operate further to depress business, 
but the Buffalo Times’s view-point is altogether different from 
any other that we have seen. Says The Times: ; 


‘“We have seen hundreds of millions distributed right and left 
to foreign beneficiaries. Drive after drive has been engineered 
for this or that or the other charity, always foreign. Hence, 
five billions of dollars for our own disabled, incapacitated, and 
destitute soldiers does not impress us as being the horrible ex- 
poh a it appears to Congress. 

‘*But throwing all patriotic reasons, all obligations of good 
faith, gratitude, and common decency to the winds, we can urge 
a practical reason that ought to appeal to the cold-blooded 
‘economists’ that are now spending their time and sitting up 
nights to see what new repressive laws they can enact. Five 
billion dollars given to the world-war veterans at this time would 
mean five billion dollars put into circulation at a psychological 
moment for the encouragement of business conditions, and would 
be distributed all over the United States in such a manner as 
would produce the best economic results. The soldiers would 
have to spend it, because their necessities are great; and in spend- 
ing it they would, in their various localities, help the tradesman. 
This would stimulate business, would be an appreciable factor 
in relieving commercial depression, and in short would be directly 
or indirectly a benefit to every class in the country. 

“‘Pretense of ‘feverish’ patriotism, hullabaloo, hue-and-cry, 
‘butter no parsnips’ for the khaki-clad veteran standing on the 
street corner and wondering whether he will have enough money 
to get his supper and a bed. What we want in this country is a 
sense of perspective and proportion; and those of us who appar- 
ently need it most are the grave and ‘reverend’ Seigniors, yclept 
Congressmen and Senators of the United States.” 
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THE RENTERS’ REVOLT 


WENTY THOUSAND “UNFAIR” SIGNS in the 
windows of apartments where exorbitant increases in 
* rent had been demanded, we are told, signalized the 
formation of the Chicago Tenants’ Protective League. ‘‘Stag- 
gering increases in rentals, contempt for the ordinary rights or 
wishes of individuals, and injustices of various kinds brought 
the tenants together for self-protection,” notes the Chicago 
Tribune. Now we find a parallel condition in New York. And 
the metropolis, which undertakes to set the fashion in many 
things, is considering following the lead of Chicago by forming 
the ‘‘Citizens’ Protective Housing League,’ the membership to 
consist of 300,000 tenants and the yearly dues to be not more 
than $1 each. Thus would our two greatest cities seek a way of 
alleviating the housing shortage, which admittedly is very 
grave. A “‘happy medium’”’ between high rents that oppress 
tenants and low rents that discourage construction is sought, 
and, as the Chicago Tribune puts it, ‘‘landlords must be brought 
to realize that if they run wild with rent increases and injustices 
they will enforce hasty and dangerous legislation to restrict 
them.” The New York Evening Mail’s Chicago correspondent 
declares that ‘‘the only solution of Chicago’s housing problem, 
which is serious, lies in building.’’ But if there is to be build- 
ing, replies the head of the Chicago Real-Estate Board, ‘capital 
will have to be loosened by bringing building costs down so 
that the ordinary citizen can afford to build.” 

In addition to bringing about legislation for the regulation of 
rents, the Chicago Tenants’ League, according to its circular, will 
endeavor “‘to break down the unlawful building combinations 
which now restrict building.”’ It will also ‘‘establish a service 
bureau for the renting class” and ‘‘secure for members the bene- 
fits of legal services’’ in suits with landlords. Continues the 
League in its statement: 


“1. The League saves the renter money. Our records show 
actual savings of from $120 to $240 per year per tenant. 

“2. The League will stand behind the tenant in securing 
enforcement of proper sanitary equipment, proper heating, proper 
cleaning, and proper maintenance of your homes. 

“*3. The League will also stand behind the landlord in securing 
the proper usage of his property and adequate protection from 
‘dead beats.’ 

“‘4. The League will assist the home-owner in securing due 
recognition of his rights as respects taxation, assessments, and 
publie service.” 


HAUNTING THOSE VACANT FLATS. 








—Brown in the Chicago Daily News. 





In New York, however, nothing is to be done until 300,000 
members have joined the organization and paid their dues. 
Membership will also be open to landlords and persons owning 
homes, and property-owners who believe themselves the object 
of unreasonable demands by labor-unions may also become 
members. When it begins to function, says an announcement 
in the New York Times, the League will furnish the following to 
members without charge: 


“A competent paid lawyer in the forty-nine parts of the 
Municipal Courts of the five boroughs. 

‘““A bureau in each borough where members may obtain 
sound legal advice in all housing matters. 

‘Borough bureaus where boards of arbitration and concilia- 
tion will sit to adjust disputes between tenant and landlord. 

‘‘A headquarters bureau to aid persons whose mortgages 
have been called and attempt to obtain building loans for 
persons offering proper equity and value. This applies especially 
to those desiring to build their own homes. 

‘**Promotion of legislation to relieve the housing shortage and 
remedy conditions which now obstruct building. 

“The association will prepare cases on appeal for members. 
It will maintain a staff of salaried clerks, accountants, and 
stenographers. ll officers will serve without compensation.” 


“The housing crisis, still existent,’ declares the New York 
Globe, ‘‘shows the need of such a body for crystallizing public 
opinion and fighting the battles of the poorer New-Yorker.” 

“Don’t shoot; I'll come down,” said Davy Crockett’s coon, 
and the following dispatch from Chicago to the New York 
Tribune seems to forecast a similar feeling among the landlords: 


‘“‘With thousands of vacant apartments in Chicago, agents 
and landlords are confronted with a situation they have not had 
to meet in years. They have to go out and look for tenants. 

“One agent who was called on the telephone was so anxious to 
rent an apartment he almost insisted on sending his automobile 
to take the inquirer to view the various apartments he had for 
rent. 

“Just how many vacant apartments there are in Chicago is 
hard to estimate. The records of the Cook County Real-Estate 
Board have more than 8,000 vacant apartments listed. These 
are the ones turned in by the agents who are members of the 
organization. 

“““There are more vacant apartments in Chicago to-day than 
there have been for years,’ one official said. ‘This is because 
many could not pay the high rents and doubled up with other 
families and because building has taken a boom.’ 

“Some agents predict there will be a material reduction in 
rents this fall and next May.” 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


SomEeHOW we wish Harvey had been an Admiral, too.—Dallas News. 

Tue present liquor situation is high but not dry.—Columbia (S. C.) 
Record. 

“Jazz is dying.” 
Piedmont. 

Ir Lenine has gone crazy, the mystery 
Louisville Post. : 


It always did sound that way.—Greenrille (S. C.) 
is how they found it out.— 


EVIDENTLY John Bull aspires to be monarch of oil he surveys.—Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot. 

Peace is in danger of becoming a mere skeleton in armor.—Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot. 

APPARENTLY disarmament is one of those dreams that go by contraries. 
—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 

To avoid collision, nations should always keep to the right.— Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot. 

Jvupainc from the naval appropriations, Congress is certainly for peace 
at any cost.—Dallas News. 

ADMIRAL Stms may have consumed something that made him imagine 
himself the American eagle.—Toledo Blade. 

Berore repealing too many personal rights and privileges, why not 
re-peal the Liberty Bell?—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 

AMERICAN after-dinner speakers en route for London are advised to stop 
over at Washington for rehearsal.—Dallas News. 

Tue world has ceased to quarrel over what is right and gone to scrap- 
ping over what is left.—Columbia (S. C.) Record. 

THERE are evidently two sides to the Irish question, but the same 
individual never sees both of them.—Columbia (S. C.) Record. 

In London the increasing number of divorces is attributed to war. 
Correct. Peace at home does not breed divorces.—Houston Post. 

SURELY it would be an economic indiscretion to pass out those bonuses 
to the colored veterans during cotton-picking season.—Dallas News. 

GROVER BERGDOLL says he's to be married soon. Must be something 
to this report of a husband shortage in Europe.—Little Rock Arkansas 
Gazette. 

Ir Germany still thinks she won the war we wonder whether she con- 
siders Grover Bergdoll one of her fruits of victory.—Philadelphia North 
American. 

A New YorK jeweler foiled a bandit by biting him. Barking at bandits 
doesn’t do much good. We have to make it snappy.—M]inneapolis 
Tribune. 

We used to hear something about England “muddling through” the 
war, but when it comes to muddling through the peace we have the world 
skinned.—Columbia (S. C.) Record. 


Tue fellow who received a letter from the Government telling him that 
his body had arrived from France must have felt very much relieved to 
know that he was no longer lying dead 


DECLARING peace is not making it.—Springfield Republican. 

BRITISH diplomacy is oily rather than smooth.—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 
ABOLISH the unread and the “Red” will vanish.—Columbia (S. C.) 
Record. 


THE first step is to disarm some of those appropriation committees.— 
Dallas News. 

THE railroads can't attain their objective merely by charging.—Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot. 

It’s this race of naval armaments that is likely to end in a race riot.— 
Brookiyn Eagle. 

PERHAPS we shouldn't be too hard on the Congressmen. 
elected ‘em.—Columbia (S. C.) Record. 


The people 


ALL the coal dealers ask are high prices and low temperatures, and 
they'll do the rest—of us.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


DISARMAMENT by agreement would be better than disagreement by 
armament as in the past.—Chicago Daily News. 


THE Philippines may be ready for independence, but what they need 
most is some United States money.—IJndianapolis News. 


JaPAN has a home-run king. That's one Jap California would treat 
courteously.—Little Rock Arkansas Gazette. 


Times have certainly changed when an editor can be selected as prohibi- 
tion commissioner.—Greenville (S. C.) Piedmont. 


Ir it is true that the Mexican oil-wells are playing out, our Mexican 
problem can be left to solve itself.—Columbia (S. C.) Record. 


THE wholesale price of peanuts has taken a big drop, but that kind of 
politician still comes as high as ever.——-Columbia (S. C.) Record. 


WE can now devote the remainder of the summer to getting ready for 
the September income-tax instalment.—Columbia (S. C.) Record. 


We don't care to hear any thrift talks from a government that goes 
on building $40,000,000 battle-ships for the junkman.—Columbia (S. C.) 
Record. 


WINNECKE’S comet missed the earth by 10,000,000 miles—thereby 
destroying Germany's last chance of escaping payment.— Norfolk Virginian- 
Pilot. 

Ir the Armenians have heard about the Tulsa riots they may think 
it was just as well they didn’t get an American protectorate.—Minneapolis 
Tribune. : 

THERE are moments, we believe, when President Harding wishes that 
George Harvey had never been converted from the wicked ways of Democ- 
racy.—Columbia (S. C.) Record. 


FoLkKs who complain about the size of the fight purse evidently forget 
that Mr. Dempsey was once a shipyard riveter and is accustomed to 
good pay.—Columbia (S. C.) Record. 

Ratns having removed the threat of famine, the Chinese notify the 


world that they need no more relief funds. And yet we send missionaries 
over there to convert the heathen to 





on foreign soil.—The Argus (Seattle). 


Wuat people really crave is a gov- 
ernment that will support and not tax 
them.—Houston Post, 


CiviizaTion will never attain its 
full flower until the band plays thrilling 
patriotic airs as citizens walk up to 
pay their taxes.—Fresno Republican. 


Ir should occur that some of that 
7,000,000 majority last November was 
due to anger at things as they were. 
Better remedy some of them, Messrs. 
Congress.—Si. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


CHARLES R. CRANE, Minister to 
China, is said to be bartering his way 
through Russia with nails and needles. 
In other words, he has to yield a point 
to reach a point.—Pittsburgh Gazette 
Times. 


“Scott Bone is to 
be head of Alaska. (You say it; we 
haven't the heart).’’ Well, only a 
Stranger would say it of Scott. His 
name and head simply don't merge.— 
Houston Post. 


Jack WARWICK: 


WE don’t clearly get how Mr. Rocke- 
feller made that first dollar, but having 





Christianity.—Columbia (S. C.) Record. 


WHEN the radicals quit finding fault 
with this well-known country it won't 
be fit to live in.—Toledo Blade. 


Tue slack in buying is not due to a 
consumers’ strike, but to the growing 
number of people who have stopt pay- 
ing more than they can afford.—Houston 
Post. 


Some astronomical fakir is out 
with a dastardly attempt to show that 
the center of the universe is about 
4,000,000,000 miles from the Boston 
State-House.— Boston Transcript. 


THERE is one extraordinary thing 
Admiral Sims has to explain: why he 
should be fond of one of our recent 
Allies in the war, instead of the other 
way about.—New York Evening Post. 


Somesnopy like Tex Rickard could 
make a fortune by staging a contest 
for the bean-spilling championship of 
the world between Admiral Sims and 
George Harvey.—Nashville Southern 
Lumberman. 


We have no desire to discourage 
Mr. Bryan, but we find that tho Miami 
is two or three hundred miles nearer 








just bought ten gallons of li 
we have a fairly good idea about how 
he made one of his late dollars.— 
Columbia (S. C.) Record. 


NOW 


HE’LL GET A 
—De Mar in the Philadelphia Record. 


Washington than is Lincoln, the road- 
bed is not so good and the schedules are 
slower.—Houston Post. 
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PEACE STARTS NEW SQUABBLES IN UPPER SILESIA 


VACUATION OF UPPER SILESIA by both the 
EK Germans and the Poles is welcomed in some “ peace- 

weary”’ circles, where the ery is raised that Central 
Europe should be done with squabbling, so that it may help 
the world get back to a strictly business basis. But it now 
appears that peace merely starts new rumpuses in the field of 
labor and trade rivalry. For more than six weeks of the Polishe 
German disturbances, we are told, Upper Silesia, which is second 
only to the Ruhr Valley in mining and industrial wealth, has 
been undergoing a loss of about $50,000,000, a large part of 
which would have helped toward reparation payments. Oppeln 





AN UPPER-SILESIAN IDYL. 


The Robber and the Watchman. 
—Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


dispatches inform us that the latest plan of settlement is unani- 
mously approved by the Inter-Allied Commission, and sub- 
scribed to both by the German Hoefer and the Polish leader 
Korfanty. It is stipulated that the Polish insurgents retire half- 
way to the Polish border, whereupon the German irregular 
troops will withdraw to the German border in the north and 
south. Then the Polish insurgents are to pass over the Polish 
border, after which the German irregulars will ‘‘fade away.” 
If either side should balk at carrying out this program, it is 
reported that the Inter-Allied Commission will employ its 
English, French, and Italian troops to make the Germans or 
Poles, whichever need it, fulfil the agreement. 

But a Manchester Guardian correspondent at Oppeln writes 
that while war betwecn the Poles and Germans comes to an end, 
war against radical labor is beginning, and in this war, which 
may be short and sharp, Korfanty’s new militia ‘will play a 


part.”” This informant tells us further that the proletariat 
throughout the industrial area is ‘‘turning against Poland with- 
out becoming at all pro-German.”’ Abuse of both Polish and 
German capitalism is the every-day talk of workmen in Upper 
Silesia, and he says of the now dissolving Korfanty insurrection: 


“The insurrection has produced none of the advantages 
Korfanty and the Polish propagandists promised and has in- 
tensified the grievances it was intended to remove. Upper 
Silesia was to be free from military service, from heavy taxation, 
from Prussian officialdom—above all, food was to be more 
plentiful than in ‘starving Germany.’ 

“But the new insurgent Government has al! along been com- 
pelling men to fight. It has all along extorted money by irregular 
means, and has now imposed a 10 per cent. tax on wages, a tax on 
trades and professions, and a tax on turnover. 

““Some Prussian officials have remained, others have been 
dismissed, still others have been beaten by their workmen 
and have fled. A number of Poles mostly from Posen, have 
taken office in the new administration, and they show just as 
much arrogance to and just as little understanding of the Silesian 
people as the Prussian officials did. Angry resentment against 
them is becoming more apparent every day. 

“The new administration machine simply refuses to work. 
The insurgent leaders argue rightly that it is impossible to 
build up a new state in six weeks, but there is no sign that even 
the beginnings of an efficient administration are there. The 
insurgent Government is in desperate need of money, but it is 
unable to collect even the regular taxes. The 10 per cent. tax 
on wages is a complete failure. The workmen refuse to pay it, 
and there is nothing to compel them to. Nor are the other 
taxes very successful, ...... 

“There is going to be no Bolshevism in Upper Silesia. The 
collapse of the insurrection may leave a confused mass of 
radical labor, unrest, anarchy, and banditry, but no Soviet 
system or proletariat dictatorship. The revolutionary feeling 
in Upper Silesia was exploited by Polish propaganda. It was 
the driving force of the insurrection, which would have been 
impossible without it. But now it is beginning to shed its 
nationalist paint and to demand its reward. Not only the 
Germans but the insurgent leaders also are taking fright and are 
preparing to suppress it.” 


It will be no light task for the British and Italian members 
of the Inter-Allied Commission and the German Government 
representatives in Upper Silesia, writes a Warsaw correspondent 
of the Frankfurter Zeitung to see that the gulf between what 
Korfanty calls retirement and the real restoration of order 
is not too wide, for— 

“‘A merely skeleton Entente administration covering a con- 
tinuous putsch terror would be even worse than open insur- 
rection. . . . Even Polish reports show how insecurity and 
bandit rule have increased in the disturbed area. Disorganiza- 
tion, destruction, looting, and starvation must have increased 
the willingness of the insurgent leaders to give way, but they 
will be a source of future danger to a thorough pacification.” 

A bitter attack is made on the Inter-Allied Commission by’ 
Dr. Urbanek, the German plebiscite commissioner in Upper 
Silesia. For fifteen months, he writes in the Berliner Tageblatt, 
the Inter-Allied Powers have been in Upper Silesia, embarked 
on the enterprise ‘‘to make history there.’”” More months have 
passed since the plebiscite, and if another commission of experts 
is to be brought on the scene, it can be considered only as a 
way to gain time and effect some definite political purposes by 
devious methods. Dr. Urbanek, of course, blames the French 
for their procrastination of design and deplores that in any 
case Upper Silesia ‘will now be restored to us a mass of ruins.” 
Yet he says that “for all that we can not agree to the subjection 
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of an important part of Upper Silesia to Polish violence and 
chicanery.”’ Here he refers to the Rybnik and Pless sections of 
Upper Silesia. 

On this point the Berlin Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, one of 
the many newspapers owned by Herr Stinnes, Germany’s war 
Croesus, points out that the Rybnik region furnished 14 per cent. 
of the coal produced in Upper Silesia in 1920, and that the Pless 
region produced 6.7 per cent. ‘The Rybnik coal, according to 
this daily, is especially valuable because it yields coke of a 
quality required in metal industries. The Pless region produces 
coal for domestic purposes, and it is held that, if Germany were to 
lose these two coal-fiélds, the blast-furnaces of the central dis- 
trict of the country and the other districts would suffer greatly. 

A stout defense of Polish claims appears in the London 
Times, which says: 


“We hold, and have long maintained, that without the 
restoration of Poland, lasting peace in Europe is unattainable. 
... The maintenance of a sturdy Poland is an axiom of French 
foreign policy. It should be no less axiomatic in British policy, 
tho our insularity and our lack of continental sense may some- 
times dull our perception of this truth. With the data now at 
the disposal of the Allied governments, the prompt delimitation 
of Upper Silesia, in accordance with the Treaty, should not be a 
task of insuperable difficulty. The question of reparations 
ought not to affect it. The object of the Allies must be to 
build on lasting foundations. At the same time, it is obvious 
that there should be an Allied lien in respect of reparations 
upon Silesian mineral wealth assigned to Poland 

“We are under no illusions as to the good faith of Germany, 
nor do we believe that the mere acceptance of the ultimatum 
proves the Germans to have undergone a change of heart. But 
we hold, and hold strongly, that if the Allies are to carry to 
completion the work which their victory began and which the 
Treaty of Versailles—despite its imperfections—embodies, they 
must adhere rigidly to what is just and right. In no cireum- 














THAT TIRELESS FEELING. 


“Thinks he’s a Kaiser Bill!" 
—The Star (London). 


stances should they suffer themselves to be enticed, by con- 
siderations of apparent immediate advantage, into courses that 
might lead to the undoing of the very work which the Allied 
at shed their blood and gave their treasure lastingly to 
achieve,”’ 


GERMAN GUILT DAWNING ON SWEDEN 


WEDISH PREFERENCES IN WAR TIME for the 
S Central Powers evoked protests among Allied newspapers, 
but a Stockholm correspondent of the Paris Temps points 

out that the Allies really had only themselves to blame, because 














“POLAND PROTECTS HER OWN.” 


—Dzriennik Zwiazkowy (Chicago). 


they offered no counter-irritant to Germany’s sedulous propa- 
ganda. Now, however, there are signs in the Swedish press 
that the public mind has undergone a kind of ‘‘conversion” 
toward the Allies, altho this informant calls sharp attention to 
the fact that Sweden is very jealous of its neutrality even in 
peace days. True, German propaganda continues to filtrate 
into Sweden, but, despite the attempt to prove Germany’s inno- 
cence of causing the war, the majority of the public in Sweden 
is convinced that the Central Powers together, and Germany 
first of all, are the high war criminals. It is recognized, too, 
that the Allies and France in particular are entitled to repara- 
tion, but once this principle is admitted, the difficulty arises of 
how it shall be applied, and the Temps correspondent continues: 


“In this matter the Germans have turned a clever trick. 
On the one hand everybody in Sweden is bemoaning the ruin 
of the country’s industry due to Germany’s export trade, and 
on the other hand nobody seems to recognize the solidarity that 
this very fact establishes between the interests of Sweden and 
those of the Allies. While quite willing to admit France's 
right to reparation, there is doubt in Sweden whether she can 
ever get what is due to her; or at least people think here that 
the Allies are asking more of Germany than she can provide. 
The Swedes tell you: ‘If the Germans are to pay, they must 
export more goods, and so further damage our trade, and ruin 
both us, France, and the other countries.’ The Swedes do not 
seem to understand that even if she were clear of debt Germany 
would export not less but more merchandise. Former Premier 
Branting, who was so profoundly convinced of the justice of the 
cause of the Allies during the war, said to me: 

“*Altho the Germans were guilty of a great error at the 
London Conference, yet they did propound a just thesis— 
namely, that no one can pay more than he has. The Swedish 
Socialist party is a supporter of the Amsterdam program, which 
was approved by the French Federation of Labor and by the 
German labor organizations. This program proposes the recon- 
struction of the devastated regions of France with German 
material and labor. Dr. Simons made a mistake to follow his 
policy of tergiversation, and you in France are right to be very 
cistrustful of the hostile feelings in Germany toward France 
end of the possibility that these feelings will become intensified. 
What I regret is that certain measures proposed by France in 
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order to insure the payment of Germany’s 
debt only added to Germany’s bitter feeling 
against France.’”’ 


The Temps correspondent reports that 
Mr. Branting declares flatly that the Allies 
are asking too much, and, what is more, the 
Swedish Socialist party as a whole “‘enter- 
tains the same idea as their leader.” The 
other political parties in Sweden and the 
financial and industrial circles, we are told, 
also think pretty nearly along the same lines. 
They are above all strong for the idea that 
the devastated regions should be restored by 
German labor and material. As a matter of 
fact, this informant notes, in passing, the 
Swedish idea of reparations is largely based 
on information and beliefs acquired from 
German sourees. It has acted, therefore, 
somewhat as an obstacle to the postwar re- 
kindling of friendship between France and 
Sweden. Yet the reaction isin progress, and 
the Temps correspondent relates that— 


**As the truth becomes better known, the 
eonseiousness grows that despite Sweden’s 
political neutrality the public mind leaned 
morally toward the criminal rather than 
toward the victim during the years of the 
war crime, and consequently this position is 
hardly an enviable one to reveal to history. 
People don’t care to talk about it openly, 
and prefer that foreigners, especially French- 
men, understand instinctively this inner 
moral evolution or that they grasp it through 
the flowered mask of literary metaphor. It 
would be hard to imagine what a wealth 
of poetic imagery was brought out when the 
Paris journalists and Municipal Councilors 
visited Stockholm. Every time an effort 
was made to get away from municipal ques- 
tions—that is, every other second in official 
discourses and in private conversations— 
and to speak to the French visitors of mat- 
ters other than abattoirs, homes for the 
aged, schools for delinquent children, hos- 
pitals, primary education, telephone sys- 
tems—all of which things are admirable 
from all points of view—immediate recourse 
was had to some such remark as ‘the 
beautiful spring which follows winter and 
which will be succeeded by summer,’ and 
so forth. 

““Now these modes of speech must not 
be taken as a joke, for they are the guise of 
new sentiments which some are too shy 
to express and which others are rather too 
astute to reveal because of their official 
position and the danger of seeming to bind 
themselves in any direction. In truth, every 
Swede is above all things jealous of the 
political neutrality of his country, and no 
intellectual impulse, no bond of feeling, no 
moral engagement must hamper this neu- 
trality. Very important economic inter- 
ests are bound up with it, and they must not 
be exposed to compromise by imprudent 
expansiveness. Yet the fact remains that 
there is a real impulse toward friendship for 
the Allied countries, and it should be en- 
couraged. 

““Even those Swedes who were most sym- 
pathetic toward the Central Powers in the 
past have a sincere wish to-day to hear 
the other side of the case in order to reach a 
verdict in accord with right and justice. 
There are signs of this change of public 
opinion which have not hitherto been dis- 
coverable.” 














AN ITALIAN JIBE AT BRITAIN. 


The only way to keep up British 
prestige in Asia Minor. 


—Il Travaso (Rome). 


HARD FEELINGS IN THE 
HOLY LAND 


REAT BRITAIN’S PROTEST that 

she would never impose on the 

Palestinian people a policy they 
believed contrary to their religious, political, 
and economic interests is voiced by Sir 
Herbert Samuei, the High Commissioner 
for Palestine, in an official address, but it 
does not assuage the ire of those Pales- 
tinians who object to having Palestine 
turned into a home for the Zionists. Vari- 
ous Arabic newspapers emphasize the fact 
that their opposition to the Jews in Pales- 
tine partakes of none of the anti-Semitic 
feeling exhibited in some parts of the world. 
‘*We do not hate the Jews as Jews but only 
as Zionists,’ is the ery of the Palestinian 
press; and in interviewing Mr. Winston 
Churchill, Britain’s Colonial Secretary, a 
representative of The Philistine assured him 
that ‘“‘we do not hate the Jews, for we have 
lived with them before the war in perfect 
harmony. But we hate the Zionist move- 
ment, which aims to make of this country a 
Jewish kingdom.’ The Palestinian news- 
papers seem to fear especially that in the 
influx of Jews the country will suffer the 
horrors,of Bolshevik infection, and on this 
point.a,, Jerusalem press correspondent 
reports the British High Commissioner, who 
is himself a distinguished Jew, as follows: 


“Referring to immigration, Sir Herbert 
Samuel said it must be definitely recognized 
that conditions did not permit of mass im- 
migration. Among the new arrivals, he 
added, there had been a number tainted 
with the pernicious doctrines of Bolshevism. 
Those who were known to be Bolsheviki had 
been arrested, and would be expelled, with 
the exception of those liable to punishment 
in connection with the Jaffa disturbances. 
Immigration had been suspended pending a 
review of the situation. 

“Sir Herbert Samuel said he was anxious 
that the Palestinian people should be more 
closely associated in the administration. 
Great Britain was giving close attention to 
the question of insuring a free and authori- 
tative expression of popular opinion. Mean- 
while, steps were being taken to secure a 
closer consultation between the Govern- 
ment and the representatives of the people. 
Great Britain, the High Commissioner added, 
intended to make provision for the govern- 
ment of Palestine in an instrument which 
would be registered with the League of 
Nations. The interests of the non-Jewish 
population would be not only safeguarded 
by the mandate itself, but likewise in the 
aforesaid instrument in which the future 
constitution of the country would be defined. 

“In conclusion, Sir Herbert Samuel said, 
‘I earnestly desire to see this land, the center 
of sacred associations for hundreds of millions 
of men, inhabited by a people kindly and 
peaceable. Most earnestly do I desire to 
see it progressing in quietness and harmony 
toward a prosperous and noble future. Let 
the Government and the people unite in their 
efforts for the sake of that ideal.’”’ 


There is some consolation in the words of 
Sir Herbert Samuel, remarks Al-Bayan, a 
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Syrian newspaper published in New York, for they show that 
the ‘‘noble struggle of the Palestinians has not been utterly 
in vain.” This journal thinks it is a\shame that the Jews 
should ‘‘mislead the world as to the real ground of opposition 
in Palestine to Zionism,” and the Meraat-ul-Gharb (New York) 
explains: 

“The people of Palestine do not hate the Jews, but hate 
Zionism and fear the spread of the germs of Bolshevism, which 
Russian immigrants carry in their ragged clothes. Native 
Jews in Palestine were enjoying peace and security when their 
brethren in Russia, Poland, and Roumania were subjected to 
persecution and pogrom.” 

The Syrian Eagle (New York) asks sarcastically: ‘‘ Has it come 
to this, that we must plead with England for possession of our 
own country, and prove to a 


FRENCH MISTRUST OF BRITAIN 


F ENGLAND HAS TROUBLE with Mustapha Kemal in 
I Turkey, or with Gandhi in India, it is the duty of France to 
let her ravel it out for herself and not be tricked into added 
responsibilities just because England pretends to back France 
up in matters on the Rhine. Such is the harsh tenor of thought 
in some French circles which is voiced by Prof. A. Martineau, of 
the College of France, who is not so much concerned with the 
historic idea of, Perfide Albion as with the slowness and inco- 
herence of mind which he attributes to French diplomacy. 
England shows all the feeling toward France, he says, ‘‘that the 
rope has for the hanged.” She is quite willing to honor France 
with her help on the Rhine ‘‘on the condition that we play her 
game at Constantinople and in 





eredulous world that Palestine 
really does not belong to the 
Zionists?”’ It then proceeds: 


“What right have the Jews to 
Palestine, and under what rea- 
sonable pretexts do they claim 
it? If, as Lloyd George asserted 
in his speech in Parliament 
about Upper Silesia, Poland 
has no right to a country which 
had lapsed from its hands for a 
period of six hundred years, by 
what earthly logic can the Jews 
be lodged in Palestine, which 
has not been their country for 
more than two thousand years? 
Search as you will, and the only 
incentive, the only motive you 
will discover is a religious 
sentimental one, which drives 
the Zionists to Palestine, and 
yet they accuse us of religious 
fanaticism and persecution.” 





If it is not true that a senti- 





Turkey.” If the French con- 
sent to do this, he charges, En- 
gland will eventually reassert 
her freedom of action on the 
Rhine and contest anew the 
guaranty of the frontiers. But 
the French must not imagine 
that England is abusing their 
good faith, Professor Martineau 
writes in the Paris La Demo- 
cratie Nouvelle, for— 


“Tt is difficult to admit that 
after so many experiences the 
gentlemen to whom our diplo- 
macy is entrusted should enter- 
tain further illusions about the 
future and still believe that if we 
make certain concessions we can 
bring the English round to rea- 
son. There are pathetic signs, 
however, that our Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs has no longer 
confidence in the vitality of 
France, and that it directs our 
foreign policy as if we had nei- 








mental religious motive impels 
the Zionists to Palestine, this 
journal suggests, “‘why did they 
not accept the offer of the 
British Government in 1903 for 
the colonization of East Africa, and why did the majority of the 
Zionists then rise in indignation against their leader, Herzl, 
when he seemed to favor the proposal?” 

A special correspondent of the London Times in Palestine 
writes that ‘‘between Jew and Arab the British official has 
sometimes found himself in the position of a third party whose 
attempts to prevent two neighbors from stoning each other 
merely bring him well under fire from both,”’ and adds: 


“Each side has accused him of indifference toward its legit- 
imate claims. As a matter of fact, his attitude toward each 
is strangely compounded of admiration, affection, and annoy- 
ance. If a British official, you may admire the pertinacious 
energy of the Zionist, the self-sacrificing idealism of the Halut- 
zim, but when you find that a number of young zealots, having 
thoroughly irritated the Arab in spite of your advice, accuse 
you of having set the Arab against them, you are tempted to 
remember Dryden’s reference to the chosen people: 

. . Whom, debauched with ease, 
No king could govern and no god could please. 


And however much you may sympathize with the Arab squire’s 
point of view and admire his perfect manners, you feel less 
charitably toward him when in almost the same breath he asks 
you to help him to get permission to sell his land to a Jew, 
and tells you that if the British would only stand aside he and 
his would make Palestine a Jewish national cemetery 

“Still, the British officials in Palestine have proved a suc- 
cess, thanks to their financial integrity—which was not charac- 
teristic of their Turkish predecessors—their fair-mindedness and 
patience.”’ 


MANDATES MEAN MONEY. 


“You get no more jam from me!” 


ther force nor numbers to speak 
with individual authority.” 


—The Daily Express (London). La Democratie Nouvelle is a 


newspaper whose motto is, ‘The 


Republic without politicians,” and after this thrust in line with 
its motto, the Professor turns to the question of Turkey, in 


which he strongly opposed French intervention. He ridicules 
the idea that Kemalist Turkey is inclined to favor the views of 
Germany or the Bolsheviki. As for the Bolsheviki, he tells 
us that no people are so naturally antagonistic to the anarchy 
and false democracy of Lenine and Trotzky as are the Mussul- 
mans. As to the Germans, he declares that the Kemalists got 
rid of Enver Pasha, Talaat Bey and their ilk because they knew 
full well that such men were planning German domination of 
Turkey, and we read on: 


“‘The Kemalists are no more friends of France than of Ger- 
many, and even less the friends of England. They are above 
all Turks, anxious to keep or reconquer their independence. 
Is this not natural? In a mad hour we dreamed of wiping them 
off the map. Now we have the course of events to thank 
for altering our judgment. We have at last come to realize 
that if the Turks took a stand against us in 1914 it was pri- 
marily the fault of the Allies, who had virtually sacrificed Turkey's 
existence. Later, we consented to make a peace of good faith 
with her. Are we going to go back on this policy? England, 
which thinks only of protecting India, would have us join with 
her in extending this protection to Constantinople. In the 
first place, England picked Constantine of Greece for the réle of 
mereenary. It would be really most discouraging to see the suc- 
cess of this king; and we question whether any Frenchman who 
loves hiscountry can contemplatesuch a possibility without dread.” 


Professor Martineau goes on to say that Frenchmen can have 
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“LONG LIVE THE KING!” 


An Athenian demonstration in favor of King Constantine of Greece, who “‘ has not been recognized and may never be recognized”’ by the Allied Powers. 

















no objection to the conquest of Constantinople by the English 
if they can manage it, and after that to the taking of Sofia or 
Bucharest. Finally, if they were to fly the British flag in Bel- 
grade or Budapest, France would not complain, and he adds: 


“Our least duty is to remain neutral in the ambitious views 
the English may have about Asia Minor. In any case we must 
not forget that the Turks were formerly our friends and that 
it lies with us to have them again friends of ours to-morrow. 
Yet it will be said that the Kemalists are once more becoming 
our enemies. True, and the fault lies with our foreign policy, 
for nothing can be rightly accomplished that is incoherently 
directed. Let us in the name of sense come to a halt in the 
fatal road into which we have been enticed by the weakness 
and inexplicable complaisance of our diplomacy.” 





GREECE’S HOME TROUBLES 


ESIDES HAVING WAR with the Turks on her hands, 
B Greece has troubles aplenty at home, and some foreign 

observers note with regret that they have been increas- 
ing during the past six months. The gravity of the domestic 
situation is due in great measure to the repercussions of diplo- 
matic events, says an Athens correspondent of L’Europe 
Nouvelle (Paris), for “‘perhaps more than any other country 
Greece is in direct dependence on foreign Powers as well in 
political and social matters as in financial and commercial.” 
But there are other elements, too, which we must keep in 
mind, he points out, if we are to get a good view of the “ present 
chaos in Greece.”” The most obvious problem is the political, 
according to this informant, who is manifestly anti-Constantine, 
for the Greek coalition Government is wholly negative and has 
been unable to realize any collective and common program. 
Except their determination to stay in office at any cost, and 
to prolong indefinitely a constituent assembly, without allow- 
ing the people to have their say, this writer can find no other 
objective among the parties who were victorious in the elections 
last November. The exhaustion of three cabinets in quick 
succession is no indication of their parliamentary progress, he 
tells us, because these cabinet conflicts were due to opposing 
personalities, not to opposing ideas and programs. So it is 
that Greek polities is clothed in ‘‘almost impenetrable darkness 
and moves solely according to the influences of the moment.” 
We read then: 


“The public meanwhile recalls that the anti-Venizelist coali- 


tion promised prompt recognition of the King by the foreign 
Powers, and notes that up to now he has not been recognized, 
and there is question whether he will ever be recognized. The 
public recalls also that there was promise of a decrease in the 
cost of living and notes that it is much higher now than under 
the Venizelist régime. It recalls that there was promise of 
peace and reconciliation of the parties at home, and it finds the 
country more disturbed and more divided than ever. It recalls 
that there was promise of entire and immediate demobilization. 
Now, not only has this promise failed, but, what is worse, there 
has been a call to the colors of a whole series of former military 
classes which had been discharged. It recalls that there was 
promise of a régime of tolerance and freedom, and notes that 
never was intolerance more heavy. One need only express an 
opinion of the dynasty contrary to the government opinion in 
order to land in prison, as lately happened to the former Governor 
of Chios, Mr. Papandréou. Not only has the new régime 
been unable to attract to its side any of the Venizelist opposition 
element, but, what is graver, it sees some of its own strength 
ebbing every day toward the enemy. The situation is such 
that even the most hardened optimist is unable any longer to 
keep up the show of confidence he has been parading until 
recently. It must be understood also that this holds true of 
places beyond Athens. Echoes of the same conditions reach 
us from Peloponnesus, famous for its fanaticism for Constan- 
tine, from Corfu, and from the Cyclades, which gave a heavy 
majority to the anti-Venizelist candidates. Everywhere we 
encounter disenchantment and regret.” 


If the crisis in Greece were limited to politics one might have 
some hope, according to this informant, who goes on to say 
that the financial condition of Greece is wretched. Despite the 
fact that the Government has tried to explain that the fall of 
the drachma is in no way connected with the results of the last 
election, and says that the ‘‘only solution of the financial crisis 
lies in the reestablishment of friendly relations between Greece 
and the western Powers,”’ we are told that— 

*‘As these friendly relations were troubled solely by the 
elections of November 14 and by the restoration of Con- 
stantine which followed in their train, and as the financial 
blockade has only been a measure of disapproval and pressure 
on the new régime, it is inevitable to conclude that the depre- 
ciation of the drachma is the fatal and direct result of the over- 
throw of Mr. Venizelos. For that matter nobody has the 
slightest doubt on this point; above all, the Greek public, 
which is thoroughly aware of it. As long as the Powers continue 
to be hostile to Greece the country will go her way toward 
catastrophe. The frightful cost of war in Asia Minor, the 
stagnation of business, the higher cost of living, all combined, 
tend to produce a situation whose ultimate solution can not now 
be foreseen, but which in any case can not be very much longer | 
postponed.” 
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CORN FROM GRASS IN EIGHTEEN YEARS 


HE SURMISE OF BOTANISTS that the wild ancestor 

of our Indian corn is a grass called teosinte has been 

made a certainty by Luther Burbank, who has bred 
corn from the wild teosinte in eighteen years. This process— 
the same by which the Indians got the maize that they taught 
our forefathers to grow and eat—doubtless took the redmen 
many centuries to perfect. Besides proving an interesting 
point, Mr. Burbank has incidentally created a productive fodder 
plant. The wild grass has no cob to hold its grains; and the 
eighteen years of selection and growth in the Burbank nurseries 
developed, among other things, a perfect cob, such as is familiar 
to us in our cultivated corn. The improved fodder plant 
developed from teosinte will grow all over the United States, 
while the wild variety grows only in southern Florida. We quote 
from an article contributed to the magazine section of The 
Post-Dispatch (St. Louis) by Robert H. Moulton, who says: 


“The plant which botanists have always considered as the 
probable ancestor of our present varieties of maize is a wild 
grass called teosinte. They have long believed that the presence 
of Indian corn in America represented an evolution brought 
about by crude plant-breeding methods of the Indians extending 
through untold centuries. Luther Burbank, in order to prove 
the truth of this theory, has now carried the plant through suc- 
cessive developments and produced perfect ears of corn in the 
miraculously short period of eighteen years. Public announce- 
ment of this prodigy, which has been proceeding quietly at 
Burbank’s experimental farm in California since 1903, and which 
constitutes one of the most notable achievements of the plant 
wizard’s life. has just been made. 

“Tt was the savage Indian, says Burbank, who gave us, here 
in America, the most important crop we have. It was the 
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Illustrations from the St Louis * 
STEPS OF DEVELOPMENT IN NINE YEARS. 
Left to right, progress of tiny teosinte ear from grass toward corn. 











Indian who found the wild grass, teosinte, covering the plains 
and developed it into corn. Or, to turn it the other way around, 
it was the desire of the Indian for a food plant like this which led 
the teosinte grass, by gradual adaptation, to produce maize. 
On Burbank’s farm there grows, to-day, this same teosinte which 
the Indian found. It bears tiny ears, with two rows of cornlike, 


kernels, on a cob the thickness of a lead-pencil, and from two to 
four inches long—slightly less in length than an average head 
of wheat. 

“From its earlier stage of ‘pod’ corn, in which each kernel 
was encased in a separate sheath, or husk, like wheat, teosinte 
represented, no doubt, a hard-fought’ survival and adaptation 




















“POD” CORN. AT THE END OF 18 YEARS. 


At the left is seen the ear at an intermediary stage between teosinte 
and corn. At the right is the ear of corn evolved from grass. 











like that of the flowering violet. And when the Indians came 
into its environment it responded to their influence as the pansy 
responded to care and cultivation in its new dooryard home. 

‘*Where teosinte had formerly relied upon the frosts to loosen 
up the ground for the seed, it found in the Indian a friend who 
crudely but effectively scratched the soil and doubled the chance 
for its baby plant to grow. Where it had been choked by 
plant enemies, and starved for air and sunlight by weeds, it found 
in the Indian a friend who cut down and kept off its competitors. 
Where it had been destroyed by animals before its maturity, it 
found the selfish protection of the savages as grateful as if it 
had been inspired by altruism. 

‘**Planted in patches, instead of struggling here and there as 
best it could before, the teosinte grass found its multiplication 
problem made easier through the multitude of pollen grains 
now floating through the air. And so, by slow degrees, it 
responded to its new environment by bearing more and bigger 
seed. As the seed kernels increased in numbers and size, the 
cob that bore them grew in length. From two, the rows of 
kernels increased to four, to six, to eight, to fourteen. Here, 
again, the selfish motives of the savages served to help the plant 
in its adaptation—for only the largest ears and those with the 
best kernels were saved for seed. So, under cultivation, the 
wild grass almost disappeared, and in its place there came, 
through adaptation, the transformed Indian corn.” 


This, in brief, says Mr. Moulton, summarizes Burbank’s 
theory of the original evolution of teosinte into corn. How 
many centuries were required to bring about the development we 
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can only conjecture, for when white settlers came to America 
they found Indian corn, or maize, bearing eight-inch ears, with 
fourteen rows of improved kernels to the ear. It is not even 
known how long the Indians had been cultivating this im- 
proved corn. That it was long before the appearance of Euro- 
peans, however, is evident not only from its early and wide- 
spread cultivation, but from indications found in mounds and 
in the ancient pueblo ruins and cliff dwellings. He continues: 


**Tt must be remembered that between the original wild grass 
and the corn which the white men found the Indian cultivating 
here, there was undoubtedly a very long period of the so-called 
‘pod’ corn, in which each kernel was inclosed in a sheath. When 
it is considered that the elimination of this sheath in itself 
unquestionably required many centuries, some idea may be 
gained of the probable total length of time necessary to develop 
teosinte into the perfected ear of corn. 

“Tt was nature’s scheme of producing variations—her appar- 
ently unalterable will to create no duplicates—that opened up te 





‘‘Burbank’s experiment with teosinte is a striking example of 
the fact that the plant-breeder, simply by taking the variations 
which nature gives him, can effect wonderful improvements in 
her plants, and, by urging nature into new variations through 
eross-breeding, can create at will an infinite number of new 
combinations or characteristics from which to select.” 





SAVING LIVES BY TEACHING SAFETY 
CCIDENTS TO SCHOOL-CHILDREN may be 


greatly lessened, if not entirely done away with, by 

proper school instruction in the principles of safety, 

and this may even decrease the number of accidents among 
non-attending children and among adults. This is the con- 
clusion of Dr. E. George Payne, principal of Harris Teachers’ 
College, St. Louis, and chairman of the School Hazards Com- 
mittee of the National Safety Council, after a study of accidents 
among children in the various public 





schools of that city. Dr. Payne gives 






















eurves illustrating the sharp decline in 
coroners’ inquests and in automobile ac- 
cidents since the introduction of safety 
instruction in 1919, altho both had 
previously shown an upward trend. Sta- 





tistics for separate schools show, he 
believes, that attitude of mind on the 
part of the children has a much greater 
effect on the proportion of accidents, 
which vary greatly from school to school, 
than has location or environment. This 
attitude, of course, can be favorably or 
unfavorably affected by training. Writes 
Dr. Payne in the Report of the St. Louis 


Board of Education for 1920: 


“The conclusion from these statistics 
is that, on the one hand, in spite of 
eongestion and other unfavorable con- 








THE PLANT-WIZARD'S TRIUMPH. 


Field of corn developed from parent spears of grass. 





ditions, proper school instruction will 
affect favorably, if not eliminate entirely, 
accidents to school-children and even 








Burbank his opportunity to carry forward the evolution of 
teosinte into corn in a comparatively few seasons. In his experi- 
ments with the plant he produced more than 10,000 specimens 
on his grounds. Among these thousands he found some offspring 
which were an improvement over the parer. plants. It was 
then simply a matter of continued and inteusive application 
of scientific methods of selection, from season to season, until 
the final result was achieved. 

“Teosinte has no rachis, or cob, like other grains, but one 
kernel is piled on the next below, the kernels, when ripe, falling 
apart. By a gradual evolution a rachis and eventually a flat 
and later a round cob were developed, and this cob was finally 
covered with large, fat kernels. Teosinte seeds have always 
a flintlike, chitinous covering. But at the end of a few years 
Burbank found an occasional kernel that had emerged from its 
covering, and by breeding only these kernels, the chitinous 
sheath in time became only a remnant at the base of the kernels 
and finally disappeared altogether. The ears of corn which 
he produced at the end of eighteen years were equal in every 
respect to those which the Indians, with their unskilled efforts, 
had produced after many centuries of patient toil, and which 
they were cultivating at the time the white man first came to 
this continent. To the white men are due the superior varieties 
of corn which are grown to-day. 

“During his experiments with teosinte Burbank not only 
changed the plant into corn, but incidentally created one of the 
most productive fodder plants on earth, and extended the 
latitude in which it can be profitably grown nearly or quite 
1,000 miles farther north and south. Heretofore, all teosinte 
had to be raised in southern Florida or some tropical climate, 
but Burbank’s improved varieties, developed as a result of his 
scientific plant-breeding, will produce, even in the Northern 
States, fifty times as much fodder as the commonly cultivated 
teosinte of the South and fifty times the amount of grain. 





decrease the number of accidents to 
those children who are not in school. The instruction will also 
decrease accidents to adults. On the other hand, these charts 
show that certain sections of the city have a high record of 
fatality to children or are ‘sore spots’ that need education in 
accident-prevention much more than others. Nineteen schools 
out of one hundred and twenty-two have more than half of the 
fatalities, and they show also that there is no definite relation 
between the number of accident opportunities and the number 
of fatalities. The obvious need is education in accident-pre- 
vention and the provision of additional play space. 

*‘Another point of very great significance must be noted. 
During the four years covered by these statistics only two 
deaths resulted to persons of school age going to and from school, 
and no death occurred on school premises. During the same 
period approximately four hundred persons, under twenty, were 
killed by accident in the homes, on the street, and in industry. 
The serious problem is that of children and adults outside of 
school influence. 

“The very patent conclusion from these data then is that in- 
struction in accident prevention must be real education; it must 
not be spasmodic or misdirected if it is to be effective. The 
problem is specifically that of developing controls within the 
children themselves—e.g. habits, attitudes, and ideals—that will 
carry over into the complex life of the community when persons 
are unsupervised; when they are left to direct their own en- 
ergies. This conclusion implies a generally misdirected effort 
by safety advocates in that they have directed unnecessary 
energy to the care of school-children coming out of schools and 
going home from and coming to school. The effort of the 
schools, the public-safety councils, and directors of safety 
should be centered upon the problem of the whole population 
away from school influences. The schools have the finest 
opportunity and the greatest possibility of effecting favorable 
results. Can we meet our opportunities?” 
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TOO MANY DAM FAILURES 


AMS ARE NOT STRONG ENOUGH; they fail too 
ID frequently. Perhaps the property loss from an occa- 

sional failure is not sufficient to warrant putting 
millions into stouter structures, but how about human lives? 
Doubtless we must expect lives to be lost, but we should not 
fail to guard against such 


ranging from that affording complete security to the one having 
a minimum factor of safety, that design is to be chosen whieh 
shows the maximum net economy. If innocent parties are 
subject to injury in case of accident it is only just that they 
have some guaranty of reimbursement, but that is a matter of 
law rather than of engineering.” 


Just how far human life should be safeguarded the editor con- 





loss much more carefully 
_ than against loss of dollars 
and cents. The writer of 
a leading article in En- 
gineering and Contracting 
(Chicago) believes that en- 
gineers will be blamed pub- 
licly in this matter and 
that they should do some- 
thing about it. The im- 
mediate cause of this pro- 
nouncement is the disaster 
at Pueblo, Colo., due largely 
to the failure of dams. 
One trouble is, the writer 
believes, that engineers per- 
sist in thinking that the 
strains on a dam are as 
calculable as those on a 
bridge, which, he says, is 
The maxi- 
mum weight on a bridge 
is easily figured, and the 
bridge is made _ stronger 
than necessary by what is 


not the case. 


ealled a ‘factor of safety.” 
But in the case of a dam 
there is also a “factor of 
ignorance,”’ due to our lack 
of exact knowledge of what 
may happen to it. We 
read: 


“The undeniable fact is 
that we have in the United 





States so long a list of dams 
which have failed under 
extreme high water that 
there ought to be a system- 


From the Air Photo Co., Denver, Colo. 





WHEN THE DAMS FAILED: WRECKAGE IN THE RAILROAD YARDS AT PUEBLO. 








atic investigation of these 

eases and comparisons of them with a large number of other 
eases in which dams have withstood floods. The right kind 
of study would, we believe, go far toward determining whether 
or not there are certain fundamental considerations common to 
these failures, due recognition of which would have avoided 
catastrophe. 

“The editor believes that fundamentals have been over- 
looked in very many cases—as well among structures which 
have fortunately survived as among those which have failed. 
Structural analysis and design are not the fields in which we 
would first search; nor would we begin with foundations and 
ground conditions, difficult as are the problems thereof. We think 
that the very first consideration should be what would happen 
in case the dam should fail; and if human life is to be endangered 
the problem will require a different treatment than otherwise. 

“It is usually possible to design and build a structure mas- 
sive enough to withstand any conceivable flood. It is by no 
means always economic to do so. Paris could be protected 
against further damage from the River Seine, but it has been 
stated on apparently good authority that the interest on the 
cost of such protection would greatly exceed the losses due to 
the floods, which occur only at long intervals of years. Corre- 
sponding cases on smaller scales are numerous. These are eco- 
nomic problems and are to be solved as such. The chances of 
disaster are to be computed as well as may be; the cost of pos- 
sible disaster is to be estimated; and out of the possible designs 


fesses that neither he nor any other man can say—nor can we 
measure a life’s worth in money. All the computations of 
economists as to the worth of a man to society, and all the 
court awards for accidental deaths, are mere ratings in terms 
of food and shelter, and afford no measure whatever of that 
which was held dearest and was lost. Yet to make preserva- 
tion of life our only aim would be to make life not worth pre- 
serving; and so we must go on with works which the laws of 
chance tell us will inevitably cost life while in progress and which 
in some instances will menace life after completion. Witness 


most conspicuously the automobile. He goes on: 


“The forces acting on bridges are in the main definitely 
known. Even wind loads are provided for at a maximum ex- 
ceeded only by tornadoes; and tornadoes and earthquakes are 
forces against which our designs seldom even pretend to pro- 
vide. The time may come when they will be given more atten- 
tion. But the case of the dam is often very different. It is 
impossible to say how high the water may rise; its possible 
velocity is a matter of some uncertainty; and the impact with 
which it may drive débris against the dam is a function of so 
many elements as to be practically unknown. 

‘‘A single dam failure may cost more lives than all the bridge 
failures of recent times.” 
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AMERICAN-GROWN EGYPTIAN DATES 


EARLY THREE THOUSAND SHOOTS from the 
N finest dates of the Nile Valley and the Libyan Desert 
have been brought to southern California after a search 

of twenty years by the United States Department of Agriculture. 
A writer in Export American Industries (New York), who terms 
this search and its successful termination ‘‘one of the romances 
that mark the history of the Department,” tells us that these 
offshoots, mainly from the Saidy, or Wahi, and the Sewi varieties, 
were shipped from Alexandria to New York by Prof. S. C. 








THE SAIDY DATE OFFSHOOTS, 


Secured by Professor Mason, as they appeared on the dock at New 
York. They are now growing in California soil. 











Mason, arboriculturist of the Bureau of Plant Industry, who 
first discovered their sources in 1913, and are now at the bureau’s 
date garden at Indio, southern California. This is the head- 
quarters for the date work in the Salton Basin, comprising the 
Coachella Valley north of the Salton Sea and the Imperial Valley 
on the south, the one region in the United States combining the 
climatie features necessary to the successful cultivation of the 
choicest Old-World varieties of dates. The writer proceeds: 


“For nearly twenty years the Department of Agriculture 
has been seeking offshoots of a large date known to commerce 
as the Wahi. These were regarded as the choicest dates ob- 
tained in Egypt, ranking next to the famous Deglet Noor of 
Algeria and Tunis, and with this difference—that while the 
Deglet Noor produces few offshoots from which young trees 
ean be grown, the Wahi is prolific in this respect, producing 
from twenty to thirty offshoots in the lifetime of a tree. How- 
ever, all efforts to find the source from which the Wahi came 
failed year after year. 

*‘When Professor Mason went to Dakalieh in 1913, the first 
representative of the United States Department of Agriculture 
to visit that historic ‘inner oasis,’ he arrived in the time of the 
date harvest. When asked about the dates they were sending 
out in large quantities—for Dakalieh has nearly 200,000 date- 
palms—his desert host replied: ‘This is the one commodity we 
have for export in all five of these oases. This date packs so 
well that we can send it on the long journey to the valley.’ 
Professor Mason asked the name. 

*** We desert people call it the Saidy,’ said the sheik, ‘but when 
these Bedouin traders get over to the valley with it they call 
it the Wahi.’ : 

“To this friendly sheik was due the discovery of the true 
name of this valuable variety of date and the whereabouts of a 
quarter of a million trees in their home in the fastnesses of the 
Libyan Desert. 

“Professor Mason was able to obtain only 108 Saidy off- 
shoots on his expedition in 1913. These, with a very few 
obtained from an unknown origin a few years previously, were 


the only sources for the introduction of the variety in the 
United States up to the time of the recent visit. 

‘Professor Mason sailed from New York in March, 1920, 
and landed at Alexandria in April. With an expert Egyptian 
gardener from the Horticultural Experiment Station at Giza 
contracts were made in the best localities for 1,000 offshoots of the 
Sewi date from upper Giza, to be delivered at the horticultural 
packing-sheds. Another contract was made with a reliable 
Arab sheik whose friendship had been won on the former journey, 
at Kharga Oasis, for 1,000 offshoots of the Saidy variety to be 
placed on the cars of the narrow-gauge branch railway running 
from the Nile over the plateau to that oasis.” 





* BROADCAST” WIRELESS FOR ALL 


"T \HE BROADCASTING OF NEWS, music, and ser- 
mons by means of the wireless telephone is described 
in The Scientific (New York) by L. H. 

Rosenberg. For years, Mr. Rosenberg reminds us, commercial 

stations have been using the wireless telegraph successfully, and 

amateurs, experimenting with the art, have spent hours in 
order to master the wonders of radio and to learn perfectly how 

to send and receive code messages. But now, he says, there is a 

new era, and we have radio in a new réle. No longer is it lim- 

ited to the expert, for to-day all may enjoy its benefits. Radio 

telephony has developed to such an extent that one does not 
need to be an expert to receive the messages of the air. He 


American 


goes on: 


“From many plants all over the United States music and 
actual talking can be picked up as broadcast from efficient 
broadcasting radio-telephone stations. One of the most suc- 
cessful of these stations is the experimental broadcasting station 
of the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company at 
East: Pittsburgh, Pa. Concerts are given nightly from this sta- 
tion, and they are heard over an area of three million square 
miles. In this territory there are hundreds of thousands of 
persons who hear these concerts. The programs for the evenings 
usually consist, in the main, of phonograph music and national 
and international news. The great success of this scheme, 
which is attracting wide attention, is the care taken in the 
selection of the program. For instance, a careful study has 
been made of phonograph music. Records which sound exceed- 
ingly well when played on the ordinary talking-machine may 
be entirely unsuited for this character of music. The best 
records are tenor and contralto solos, and it has been found 
that instrumental music such as the xylophone, saxophone, the 
accordion, and the cornet are very clear. The program for each 
night is carefully considered and a selection is made of instru- 
mental and vocal, classical and popular. 

**Not only is phonograph music transmitted from this station, 
but the sending out of a complete church service is the feature 
of each Sunday night. In the church and pulpit of the Cal- 
vary Episcopal Church, of Pittsburgh, are installed several trans- 
mitters. These transmitters are connected to a private tele- 
phone line which runs to the radio station seven miles from 
the church. .When the choir sings or the rector preaches, these 
transmitters respond to the sound waves, and the music or ser- 
mon, as it may be, is transmitted to East Pittsburgh via the 
telephone line. There it is broadcast by means of the radio 
apparatus, thus allowing thousands of people to hear the service 
in their own homes. Think what this means to many people: 
the invalid, unable to go to church, can enjoy its benefits without 
leaving his bed or wheel-chair; the farmer, too far from town to 
go to church, has the service brought to him; and the sick in 
the hospital are encouraged to get well by the wonderful words 
of the preacher. It is marvelous, this transmitting of church 
services by radio. One can almost imagine being in church. 
The blending music of the sixty men and boys lifted in song 
and the ring of the deep-set voice of the preacher all make the 
service seem realistic. 

*‘So many of the innovations with radio have proved success- 
ful that the possibilities of the radio broadcasting plan seem 
unlimited. When Herbert Hoover visited Pittsburgh to tell 
his story about the starving children in Europe, arrangements 
were made for sending this appeal broadcast by radio. A 
special speech was not necessary. Immediately in front of Mr. 
Hoover at the dinner, held at the Duquesne Club, was a trans- 
mitter. It was arranged in such a manner that it was unseen 
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by both Mr. Hoover and the audience, but this did not pre- 
vent it from working perfectly. Instead of making his plea 
to one or two hundred men gathered at dinner, Mr. Hoover 
was able to reach thousands of people who stayed at home 
listening to their wireless receiving sets.” 


A short time ago, Mr. Rosenberg goes on to say, Viadmir 
Karapetoff, professor of Elec- 


ple adjustment of the receiving apparatus, any wave-length 
reception may be selected. 

“‘The apparatus necessary to receive this radio broadcasting 
is exceedingly simple, and can be purchased from a few dollars 
up, depending on the quality of reception desired and the dis- 
tance from the broadcasting station. 

“The original idea of the necessity of the telephone headset 








trical Engineering at Cornell 
University, who is also a musi- 
cian, gave a lecture piano recital 
at the Westinghouse Club. Al- 
tho was held in a 
large hall, the attendance was 
limited. The and dis- 
eussion would have been limited 


this event 
music 


to hundreds if it had not been 
for the wonder of radio broad- 
easting. To quote further: 
‘*Besides the transmission of 
the concert music, the church 
service, the speech of prominent 
men, broadeasting of a more 
material nature is forthcoming. 
The farmer can receive the crop 
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report at the present time; this 
is sent from Washington, D. C.; 
and the tired business man can 
get the high points of the latest 





Illustrations by courtesy of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. CG 
CAN WE DUPLICATE THIS SCENE? 


Growing at the oasis of Dakalieh, in the Libyan Desert, about 200 miles west of Luxor, Egypt. 


THE SAIDY DATE-PALMS AT HOME, 








news. When he gets his morn- 
ing paper, if he lives in the city, 
he reads more about the happenings given in brief the previous 
night by radio. 

“And let us predict further. When the radio broadcasting 
has reached a higher stage of development and is more fully util- 
ized, the benefits will be enormous. It will be like a three-ring 
cireus. 

“Soon in radio you will be able to get popular music if you 
desire, or classical music, or church service, or speeches, or crop 
reports, or news. These will all be sent out at the same time, 
and it will merely be a question of ‘looking in the proper direc- 


has been bettered, and now, by the addition of a loud-speaking 
horn to a good set of apparatus, many can hear the broadcasting 
from the same outfit. 

*‘Altho much has been done with respect to these radio- 
telephone experiments, in a few years we will wonder that we 
were ever able to exist without enjoying its many benefits.” 





SIGNIFICANT SANDWICHES — Nowadays, says a writer in 
The Journal of the American Medical Association (Chicago), 


there is something convincing about calories. The 





word no longer is veiled in the mysterious uncer- 
tainty that formerly seemed to envelop it before 
the eyes of a student of medicine. The expression 
has become associated, even in the popular mind, 
with the idea of energy, a beneficent factor in 
human life. He goes on: 


‘‘During the war, and long thereafter, the ery 
for calories came from many parts of the world 
and helped to give concrete character to the 
problems of food fuel. Thus, it has come about 
that the ‘substantial’ foods and the important 
meals of the day furnish a reminder of high calory 
values. Such items of ‘extra food’ as sweetmeats, 
the ice-cream soda, the bite between meals, and 
the omnipresent box of candy are commonly 
thought of as incidental and relatively insignificant 
additions to the daily food. This reputation is by 
no means justified, as appears in numerous studies, 
particularly those of Benedict. The most recent 
analyses concern the composition of the American 
sandwich. Meat sandwiches, such as are com- 
monly sold in this country in public places, aver- 
age 75 grams in weight and represent approxi- 





CALIFORNIA CAN ALREADY BOAST THIS. 


garden at Indio, Cal. 


size to be cut from the tree for planting. 





Eight-year-old date-tree of the Thoory variety, growing at the government date 
This date is dry and hard when ripe and is of the type much 
appreciated by the Arabs, but as yet unknown to the American market. 
base of the tree are seen young offshoots, the one to the right being about the proper 


mately 225 calories in fuel value. The familiar 
Frankfurt variety usually is even richer in energy- 
yielding food. Salad sandwiches, with their com- 
plement of fat-containing mayonnaise, are usually 
looked on as mere morsels of food, insignificant 
in the day’s supply of sustenance. Yet some of the 


At the 








tion’ for the reception of your choice. This will be accom- 

plished by transmitting in what is known as ‘wave lengths.’ 
“One wave length will convey one kind of entertainment 

and another wave length will convey another kind. By a sim- 


purchased specimens exhibited a value equivalent 
to 485 calories—almost a lunch in itself. Such 
items are far from negligible in nutrition; and, as Benedict 
remarks, the sandwich taken as extra food is by no means 
without significance, particularly in cases of obesity. Verily, 
there is nothing elusive about calories, even between meals.” 
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OUR PROPHET UNHONORED IN ART 


without honor in his own country. So may an artist 
and sculptor be unhonored and unsuiig, even tho, 
in the words of Gutzon Borglum, the sculptor, he be ‘“‘the 
superior of Leonardo da Vinci and Michelangelo in the 


A PROPHET IS NOT THE ONLY ONE who may be 


to him. My fellow guests were among the ablest of our paint- 
ers and sculptors. Only one out of six had even heard of him. 
He is unknown in the schools. I did not learn of him through 
the regular art channels. I found his book of drawings in the 
possession of an American lady of the generation of Rimmer. 
I borrowed it. I lost all interest in the world for a week after 
my discovery, and grew angry and de- 
spaired over a world that knew nothing 








Tilustrations from ** The Art Life of William Rimmer,"’ published by Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 
EVENING, OR THE FALL OF DAY. 


neglected. 
no one to understand him.” 








wee 


America’s rival to Leonardo da Vinci and Rodin was William Rimmer, whom his countrymen 
“He was not seen, not understood,”’ says Gutzon Borglum, “because there was 


of it. Later I found that Truman Bart- 
lett had written his life, and that the 
cellar of the Boston Museum had long 
been the vault wherein many of his 
fragments were neglected or lost.” 

In the sixties and seventies Dr. Rimmer 
was known in Boston art circles as a re- 
markable lecturer on art anatomy, Mr. 
Bartlett says in his book, as the seulptor 
of several statues and busts, and as a 
man who had painted much without 
establishing a reputation as a painter. 
Yet, Mr. Borglum assures us, ‘‘I have 
seen nothing in the records of art by the 
great Italian masters (excepting a few 
works of Da Vinci) that is comparable 
with Dr. Rimmer’s drawings as studies 
not only of anatomy but of character.” 
This modern sculptor then goes on: 

“Unless it be a few of Holbein’s and 
one or two I have seen by Velasquez, 
there are no drawings extant of the 
Renaissance, whether in France, Italy, 
Spain, England, or Holland, that can com- 
pare with some ninety pages of work 
which this remarkable man produced at 
the request of Mrs. W. A. Tappan, a lady 
who attended his lectures. ..... 

“The story runs that this benefactress 
of humanity asked Dr. Rimmer if he 
could not or would not make some of 
these drawings permanent so that the 
world might have them. He said that 
he would be glad to do it. She told 
him that she had a couple of thousand 








delineation of various forms of art anatomy.” Dr. William 
Rimmer, of Boston, who died in 1879, is the artist of whom 
Mr. Borglum writes so enthusiastically under the above title 
in the New York Evening Post. ‘‘In sculpture he worked more 
like Rodin at Rodin’s best than any man in modern times,” we 
are told. ‘‘Rimmer probably never heard of Rodin; it appears 
that he never went abroad, yet it is curious that he dealt with 
form with that strange, intense, plastic quality and that mas- 
tery of structural modeling which we see only in Rodin and 
one or two of his greatest contemporaries.”” Continues Sculptor 
Borglum of Sculptor Rimmer: 


**How such a force could have lived in New England and 
thought, talked, modeled, and painted as he did for a long 
lifetime (in the memory of many still alive) without recognition 
is utterly incomprehensible. In so far as his great ability and 
his great productions affected the civilization of his environment, 
he might as well have been in Greenland. The truth is that 
Rimmer was not seen, not understood, because there was no 
one to understand him. 

“‘What seems more remarkable still is that he is yet unknown. 
Artists do not know him. Recently at a little dinner I referred 


dollars she did not need, and asked him to 
take the money and do as much as he felt would be right for such 
a sum. With it he produced these ninety-odd pages, all of 
which are masterpieces for what they illustrate as well as works 
of art in character of line and general rendering. Half of them, 
at least, excel any drawings extant in pure beauty and as master- 
ful demonstrations of knowledge of the human figure. They 
have a character of truth without exaggeration that is not un- 
like the Greek. The man is inspired by the same beauty and 
drama as the Italian Angelo, and in his drawings of hands and 
feet we}feel the influence of the Renaissance masters, but in the 
form and structure of the figure and its proportion he is Greek.” 


Of Rimmer’s origin very little is known, altho Mr. Borgluni 
says he was the son of a French nobleman who fled that country 
after the Revolution and came to America. En route to the 
new country, the French refugee married an Irish lass in Liver- 
pool, and it was there that the sculptor was born, in 1816. The 
father preceded his young wife to America, first landing at 
Nova Scotia and later going to Boston. Young Rimmer there 
learned the shoemaking business, studying medicine during his 
spare time, and appears to have received little art instruction 
from any one. As Mr. Borglum tells us: 















‘He made some decorations, painted some portraits. He 
carved in granite. His head of St. Stephen is one of the finest 
bits of real carving in its treatment of granite that I know of. 
Any one who knows granite, and knows how literally impossible 
it is to cut it, how the crystals must be crusht and bruised 
under the powerful blows of heavy tools—literally worn away 
—will understand what it means to render flesh in granite as 
Rimmer did in that head of Stephen, and we have it on good 
authority that it was produced by the artist himself, as is all 
great work. It was cut directly into the granite without a 
model. Rimmer produced his sculpture work by a process of 
drawing, cutting, or scraping away. This makes it all the more 
amazing that he produced such round, full, sculptural forms. 

“He also created the Hamilton statue on Boston Common in 
granite, which is one of the most stately and dignified single pedes- 
trian statues in America, academic, but noble, and self-contained. 

“Tt has been said that William Rimmer’s reputation rests 
most soundly upon his art anatomy. ‘I believe there can be no 
disputing this. In the plates of his anatomical drawings we 
find nearly 900 drawings, not notes or sketches, but master 
products of a pencil craftsman and works of art of the first 
order. He begins with the skull; the first chart contains nine 
drawings, each illustrating a different aspect of the head, begin- 
hing with its basic ‘structure, and in the last drawing showing 
muscular -attachments. From this he earries the student 
through a most exhaustive study of the human head—unques- 
tionably the most marvelous of all created things. Of the 
eighty-one charts, thirty-one are given to this study of the head, 
physically, artistically, and psychologically. He deals with 
primitive and highly developed forms, comparing and empha- 
sizing the characteristics that civilization retains and those 
called elemental. 

“This thoroughness one finds in all Rimmer’s activities. A 
wonderful mind, wonderful visualization, and an imagination 
which contemplated all that was worth while or great in nature 
and art.” 


NEWSPAPER BLUNDERS—The literature of the stage is 
ample enough, but accurate information concerning it seems to 
be more uncommon in this field than in almost any other. Mr. 
W. E. Schultz writes to the New York Tribune to show how 
“gaily”? our newspaper press improvised on the subject of “* The 
Beggar’s Opera.” It is called “‘A Gay Mix-Up”: 


“Sir: 

“T have amused myself this afternoon by searching for 
more errors of statement regarding one play, Gay’s ‘The Beggar’s 
Opera,’ so recently and so variously in the public linotype. 
Alas, my communication of June 12 now seems colorless indeed! 
Behald the latest findings from only a part of my clippings on 
the subject: 

““*The Beggar’s Opera’ was revived in London in 1919 (Boston 
Post), instead of 1920. It came to America after ‘a two years’ 
brilliant run in London’ (Musical Leader), instead of about 
seven months. It played in New York for eight weeks (Indian- 
apolis Star), instead of a little over four weeks. It was written 
by Benjamin Gay (Chicago Tribune), instead of John. It con- 
tains sixty-eight songs (The Drama), instead of sixty-nine. Its 
music is ‘a modernized version of old English tunes by Dr. Arne, 
Pepusch, Handel, and others of their time’ (Chicago American), 
instead of old English ballad airs, mainly, of uncertain composi- 
tion. It contains Handel’s march from ‘Rinaldo’ as a finale 
for the second act (Boston Post), instead of close to the begin- 
ning of that act. It had a sequel called ‘Polly Peachum’ 
(Cincinnati Commercial Tribune), instead of ‘Polly.’ This 
sequel was originally published by Potts, of Dublin (Chicago 
News), instead of Watts, of London. The actress who played 
the part of Polly in 1728 and became the favorite of the town 
was Mrs. Sallee (London Bazaar), instead of Lavinia Fenton. 
‘Life is a jest,’ ete., is ‘a felicitous little couplet’ from ‘The 
Beggar’s Opera’ (Detroit Free Press), instead of Gay’s famous 
epitaph. Finally, honorable mention should go to the most 
startling of all the dramatis bolshevike: ‘Among Gay’s col- 
leagues were Chesterfield, Pope, Swift, Congreve, Cibber, Steele, 
and Hazlitt’ (Boston Post), the last of whom was born nearly 
fifty years after Gay died. 

“It was not necessarily my duty to bring these cases to light, 
for the sake of a good airing, but it is my right of citizenship 
to inquire, When did the multiplicity of literary blunders become 
fashionable? 





“Wittram Espen SCHULTZ 
“Culver-Stockton College, Canton, Mo., June 23, 1921.” 
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FEARS OF MORE LAUREATES 


ET MR. NEIHARDT ENJOY HIS LAURELS, but 
bring no peer near his throne. In other words, ‘Save 
us from more poets laureate ’’ seems to be the considered 

reflection upon Nebraska’s act in honoring her son. We dwelt 
upon this theme in our issue of May 14, just after the announce- 
ment of Mr. Neihardt’s honors from the legislature of his State. 
Since then we have received communications claiming the 










COMPARE IT WITH RODIN’S “THINKER.” 


This is Dr. Rimmer’s “ Despair," and is said to reproduce the face 
of the sculptor's father, a noble French émigré. 











priority of other similar honors, tho the point to be considered 
in Mr. Neihardt’s case is that an act of the legislature created 
the office in recognition of distinctly patriotic service in the 
realm of poetry. From California came the claim that Miss Ina 
Coolbrith had been awarded less formally the bays; but from 
California also, in the columns of the San Diego Union, comes 
the injunction that ‘‘it isn’t necessary, or even advisable, that 
every other State in America should follow the example of 
Nebraska.”” It reads a homily to its own State: 

‘We hope that California will not be lured by this siren song 
of the Loreleis that warble their legislative prairie notes where 
rolls the turbid Platte and hears more sounds than its own dash- 
ings. Let us remember that in the capital city of Lincoln, 
William Jennings Bryan still holds the prose laureateship and 
wears the withering chaplet of Nebraskan bays bestowed by an 
admiring populace when he was but the ‘boy orator,’ many, 
many years agone. Sad enough, and ever to be regretted, is 


California’s experience of imitative legislation derived from the 
Wisconsin statesmanship of Robert La Follette. 
the burned child cease to fear the fire? 

“Then, too, let us not forget that we have already sorrowed 
deeply as a consequence of undue familiarity with one or two of 
the Muses. 
nation, derisively persistent, with our ‘State song’? 


Why should 


Have we not provoked the ribald gaiety of the 
Why, 
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then, should we clamor for a ‘laureate’ like that which has been 
‘born unto Nebraska? Is it not enough that California is herself 
-poem of perennial melody and a song of self-praise among 
all the sweet singers of Israel? 

“Nebraska probably has chosen her best poet to wear her 
laurel; but we have no guaranty that California would choose 
as wisely. Our poets are legion; many of them are quite bad; 
but all of them have political influence; and since the laureate- 
ship depends on a legislature as devoid of poetic afflatus as a 
gas-engine, this political influence would be more likely to 
crown a Tate, a Rowe, or a Pye than to appropriate a stipend 
and a butt of near-beer in compensation for the genius of a 
Chaucer, a Wordsworth, or a Tennyson. 


“Let us be content with our uncrowned laureates—our Bret 


Hartes, our Joaquin Millers, our Edwin Markhams, our Louis 
Robinsons, our Edward Robson Taylors, our Herman Scheffauers, 
our John Vance Cheneys, our Edward Sills, our Ina Coolbriths, 
our George Sterlings, and our John McGroartys. Can Nebraska, 
or even Indiana, call a roll of bards as distinguished as that? 
We'll tell the world it can not. And, anyway, it isn’t the best 
poet that brings home the laurel crown—usually, as in England, 
it is some obscure poetaster whose verses are fit only for the 
albums of legislators’ wives and their literary womenfolk; some 
ready rimester with inspiration always on tap for panegyric 
of the laureate-makers and banal iambics for ‘state occasions.’ 
Let California, therefore, beware of this Nebraska pitfall, lest 
we forget that our legislature is as likely to confer this honor 
upon a maker of foolish free verse as upon one whose genius can 
raise a mortal to the skies.or draw an angel down. Let us 
“* Beware the Jabberwock, my son! 
The jaws that bite, the claws that catch! 
Beware the Nebraska bird, and shun 
The frumious Bandersnatch!"’ 


This must have been designed for a useful purpose lest other 
Middle-West States be beguiled by the unction of the Grinnell 
Review, felicitating itself on Mr. Neihardt’s appointment, when 
it boldly says that it ‘‘may not be altogether an accident’’ that 
this recognition of the poet ‘“‘comes from a Middle-Western 
State,” for— 


“There are evidences that the intellectual and artistic center 
of the nation is shifting westward as surely as is its political and 
business center. New York still has the publishing-houses and 
the Metropolitan Opera as well as Wall Street, but few are 
aware how much of the output of those publishing-houses really 
emanates from the West.” 


Wisconsin, too, has doubts of ‘‘the ultimate happy result”’ 


of creating too many poets laureate. The State Journal 


observes: 


“In the case of John G. Neihardt, poet laureate of Nebraska, 
the choice seems to have been sufficiently good, but one shudders 
to think of the effect on standards of verse in this country 
should the ordinary run of legislative taste in rime become 
regularly entrusted with the selection of such an officer. And 
think of the lobby of long-haired men and short-haired women 
that would waylay the legislators to impale them with proofs 
of poetic perfection! A poet-laureateship at its best seems 
rather a piece of foolishness, smacking of the sycophancy of 
courts, which literature has been well done with for several 
centuries. . . . Poetry in livery is Pegasus with his wings clipt 
and pastured in a chicken-yard. The true poet is a rebel and 
by his nature will not suffer to be yoked to the political band- 
wagon. We congratulate Mr. Neihardt on the honor paid him 
by his native State, but trust that the incident will not become 
a precedent.” 


In order, probably, that it shall not, the New York World 
treats the matter ironically: 


“We are living in times of a great prohibitive spur. The 
spirit and purpose of regulation are in the air all about us. 
And the general tendency is, in the process of fixing things and 
fixing them right, to subdue Her Majesty the Sovereign State 
to the will of His Paternal Highness the Federal Government. 
Before the example of Nebraska shall be widely followed, it 
would seem to be prudent to inquire whether among powers 
still remaining to any State there is that of naming an official 
bard. And whether that right is likely to be affected by immedi- 
ate constitutional change.” 


HUGE COST OF OUR FREE SCHOOLS 


REE SECONDARY EDUCATION has been looked 
fee as a birthright in the United States. Our system 

has fostered the belief; but we are rapidly reaching a 
point when we must ask ourselves if we can really afford it. 
An English educator declares his country can not; and he 
questions if we can in the long run. ‘Probably the people 
are not aware of the full scope and significance of the wonderful 
experiment America has launched,” are his words, while he 
admits that Europe has nothing like it. Dr. Charles H. Judd, 
of Chicago University, writes in Trained Men (Scranton) to 
show that we are not paying the bills of our ambitious scheme. 
We should be spending $3,000,000,000 a year on education 
instead of $1,200,000,000. It is true that “legislatures have 
been passing new laws putting the tax limits at new levels.” 
In Virginia the constitution was modified to admit higher 
school taxes; in California $30 for each school-child is te be paid 
out of the State funds; at Washington the House of Repre- 
sentatives has reported favorably a bill to give $100,000,000 
from the Federal Treasury to the support ef public education. 
Changes implied by such acts as these were net brought abeut 
by the war and the consequent rise in the costs of living. In 
fact, declares Dr. Judd, ‘‘schools were headed in the direction 
in which they are now going before the war began.” And— 


““The war merely brought us, a few months soener than we 
should otherwise have come, to a recognition of ene of the most 
fundamental facts in our national life—the fact that we are 
trying to give everybody in this country at public expense a higher 
education than he could get anywhere else in the world 

“There are now in the high schools of this country 2,000,000, 
or 30 per cent. of the boys and girls of high-school age, and mere 
are coming every year. The boy who expects to take up business 
goes; the girl who is preparing to be a stenographer goes; there 
is growing a general tradition that everybody ought to attend 
high school. It is not difficult to foresee that there will be 
within a few years a well-established habit on the part of our 
people which will carry at least half of the people into high 
schools. 

“This sending of many people to high schools is semething 
that Europe in its days of greatest peace and prosperity -never 
dreamed of undertaking. Europe has no free high schools and 
never has had any. Only those who can afford to pay a tuition 
ever think of going to a high school in Europe.” 


In sharp contrast with the practises of Europe is our own, 
which is here set forth in brief: 


“For the last fifty years we have been opening on every hand 
free public high schools which welcome all comers. In 1870 
we had about 500 high schools. In 1880 we had nearly 1,000. 
At the end of the next ten years, that is, in 1890, we had 2,400, 
and since that time high schools have been opened up in every 
hamlet. They have been built in the open country. State laws 
have been passed making it an obligation for districts either to 
provide such schools or to pay the tuition of their children in the 
high school of a neighboring district. To-day we have 13,951 
high schools with 81,034 teachers. 

‘*Everywhere there has been unbounded enthusiasm for this 
program of free public higher education. The war contributed 
to the enthusiasm. The men in the ranks discovered that their 
officers had gained their commissions in large measure because 
of superior training secured in high school and college. The 
more ambitious men of the line came back thoroughly con- 
vinced of the value of an education. The result is a crowding 
of higher institutions and of high schools. 

‘Furthermore, the army examinations and tests revealed 
an unexpected amount of illiteracy, and the country is aroused 
to the necessity for an even greater emphasis than we have given 
in the past on general schooling. A greater emphasis on general 
schooling leads inevitably to a greater demand for higher 
education.” 


If this higher education is to be supplied to vast numbers of 
young people some one will have to pay the bills, so Dr. Judd 
comes in to trouble this rosy dream: 


‘It costs between $60 and $70 on the average to give a high- 
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school student his training for a year. In some better-equipped 
high schools these cost figures are doubled. There is no escap- 
ing these facts; for every 100,000 high-school students who get a 
free education the public has to tax itself six or seven or more mil- 
lions of dollars. . . . Europe has always been used to taxes 
much higher than ours, but even so it has never ventured on the 
enormous expenditure which is involved in maintaining a system 
including free high schools. It is not at all probable that the 
American people will give up the enthusiasm which they have 
cultivated for a general higher education, but it is not clear that 
they are going to assume with equal enthusiasm the conse- 
quences of the policy which 


the experiment one to which we really have committed ourselves 
fully? Up to this time we have gone ahead blindly and without 
knowledge of the importance of our doings. Now, through a 
combination of circumstances, but chiefly because natural growth 
has been going on more rapidly than ever before, progress on the 
easy road of heedless expansion has been checked. If we go 
ahead it will have to be with a clear notion of what we are 
aiming to accomplish. 

“It will be no easy task to bring this new lesson in public 
policy to the country. We have had heme rule of such a narrow 
kind in school matters that we are disposed to resent any out- 

side presentation of truth. 





they have adopted.” 


Each of us has ideas about 





A few of the indirect con- 
sequences of our comprehen- 
sive system are not always 
taken into consideration. One 
is the competition between 
school and _ general public 
needs; money that is required 
for such public utilities as po- 
licing, paving, ete., often cut 
into the appropriations for 
schools. Then, too, the spread 
of education tends to make 
difficult the servant problem. 
High-school graduates do not 
become servants, and _ the 
menial labor of the country 
suffers when immigration is 
restricted. 

Statements similar to the 
foregoing could be applied to 
the question of the lower 
schools. In 1870, so Dr. Judd 
informs us, the average pupil 
attended school only 582 days 
in his whole lifetime. In 1920, 
the average pupil attends school 
nearly 1,200 days. The length- 
ening of schooling is also par- 
alleled by important changes 
in the equipment of school 
buildings and by still more 
significant changes in the train- 
ing of teachers, and finally, 





“the expansion of the elemen- 
tary school and the high school 
has resulted in the expansion 
of the college.’””’ Dr. Judd 





“THE FALLING 

Dr. Rimmer’s suhject shows the sculptural trend of the mid-nine- 

teenth century, but in execution is “‘more like Rodin at Rodin's 
best than any work of modern times.” 


what children should do in 
schoo! and we think of these 
ideas as valid and as suffi- 
cientlycomprehensivetorequire 
no review by higher authority. 
We do not want the central 
governinent, for example, to 
encroach on our autonomy in 
matters educational and we 
are disposed to resent even 
governmental information as 
a first step in the direction of 
Federal control.” 


When the public at large is 
convinced that an investigation 
is needed, Dr. Judd urges the 
appointment of a Federal com- 
mission, or, at least, “‘a com- 
mission of broad, general con- 


, 


nections” to make “recom- 
mendations as to the best 
methods of meeting the exact- 
ing demands of present and 


future expansion.” 


“Up to the present time the 
public has thought of the dis- 
cussion of the last two years 
as dealing with something that 
is transient and _ self-correct- 
ing. This paper is an effort 
to turn the attention of the 
business world to the funda- 
mental fact that the needs of 
the schools are matters of 
general public concern.” 











GLADIATOR.” IDEAL SCHOOL HISTORIES 
—Agitation abounds, says the 
New York World, to “‘make 


American history safe for Amer- 








goes on to show us that our 

national enthusiasm for education with its inevitably increased 
costs have led us face to face with some serious questions. 
Advocates there are of a policy of retrenchment, that is, a 
return “‘to the economical ways of Europe, and giving the com- 
mon run of humanity a very limited education.”” Such a policy, 
it Is felt, can assume no more than theoretical importance “‘so 
long as our institutions are dominated by the spirit of de- 
mocracy.”” Another answer is seen in an appeal to the Federal 
Treasury, but this is forgetting that these funds eventually come 
out of the citizens’ pockets, and many taxpayers of to-day 
believe that ‘‘the present taxes on property approach the point 
of becoming confiscatory.”” Dr. Judd does not pretend to 
have a solution. He feels it necessary, however, to bring to 
the people of the United States a clear realization of one of the 
most far-reaching experiments of our democracy. Dr. Judd 
continues: 


_ “The question of how this experiment is to be carried forward 
is, after all, secondary to the more fundamental questions: Is 


icans.”” This is throwing into 
the popular phrase the “dissatisfaction which is exprest in many 
quarters at the character of instruction in American history which 
is contained in schoolbooks.”” The World is not rabid, and notes 
that so far American history “seems to have pretty well sur- 
vived any assaults, open or covert, which have been made 
on it”: 


‘** Admittedly the school histories supplied to pupils of a former 
generation when reread by students of an older growth appear 
to fall short of thoroughness and impartial treatment. 

“‘But who is to write the school history which will satisfy 
everybody? Is the task to be entrusted to some historian of 
eminence in a larger field to prepare a summary for school use, 
or is the choice of the text-book to be left, as of old, to the 
judgment of local school boards? Would a history certified by 
a Republican Congress possibly satisfy Democratic parents? 

‘‘A perfect compendium of American history for school pupils 
acceptable to their elders is about as unattainable as perpetual 
motion. The very disagreement of opinion over the merits of 
those in use indicates that at least they effect the purpose of 
inculeating good Americanism.” 
































THE ZIONIST SPLIT 


= LESTINE SCORED A VICTORY,” we are told, 
when officers of the American Zionist Organization, 
refusing to bow to the dictates of the World Zionist 
Organization in managing the Keren Hayesod (Palestine 
Foundation Fund), resigned their leadership but reaffirmed 
their love for Zion. The 


Judge Mack, who was president of the Zionist Organization of 
America; Justice Louis D. Brandeis, Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, 
the majority of the others holding official positions in 
But, said Judge Mack, as he is 


and 
the American association. 
quoted in press reports, “this is not a separatist movement. 

We continue members 





discomfited American 


of the American Zionist 





faction, headed by Judge 
Julian W. Mack, had 
sought a voice in the 
control of the $100,000,- 
000 Foundation Fund, 
three-fourths of which 
is to be raised in this 
eountry, but were de- 
feated by a heavy ma- 
jority at the Cleveland 
convention of the Amer- 
ican Zionist Organiza- 
tion, and even censured 
by resolution for com- 
mitting a breach of 
discipline. In spite of 
this, the minority took 
its defeat with 
manlike zeal for the 
welfare of Zionism as a 
whole, and, in the words 
of Dr. Stephen 8S. Wise, 
its members ‘‘are Zion- 





sports- 


ists still.” However, 
there are some Jewish 
and Gentile papers 


which believe that the 
eause of Zionism in 
America has suffered a 
serious setback in the 
loss of its late leaders. 
The breach, we learn 
from press reports, was 








Organization.” 
However, “ the inci- 
dent will strengthen 
the opposition to Zion- 
ism on the part of 
many Americans of Jew- 
ish faith, 
been disposed to regard 


the United States asa 


who have 





sufficiently good Zion 
for them and _ their 


children,” observes the 
Boston 
Furthermore— 


Transcript. 


“It is not likely that 
the element who were 
rebuked and in effect 
turned out at Cleve 
land will give up any of 
the principles that have 
actuated them. They 
may rather be expected 
to seek to make their 
ideas prevail in the 
control of the restora- 
tion movement, the pur- 
pose of which, in the 
language recently used 
by Louis Marshall in 
welcoming Dr. Weiz- 
mann in New York, 
they consider to be to 





HE WON HIS FIGHT FOR CONTROL OF ZIONIST FUNDS. 


Dr. Chaim Weizmann, head of the World Zionist Organization, whose policies of 
control “ are roundly condemned by American leaders.”’ 


‘build up Palestine not 
only as a home for home- 
less Jews, but as a relig- 
ious, a spiritual, and a 
cultural center.’ It will 








the outcome of a differ- 

ence of opinion as to how the fund was to be raised and expended. 
The pro-Weizmann forces, headed by Dr. Chaim Weizmann, of 
London, president of the World Zionist Organization, con- 
tended that the fund must remain under the control and man- 
agement of the World Organization, and that it must have the 
unqualified support of Zionists of all countries. Faults in the 
charter, it was held, could be remedied at the next International 
Zionist Congress. Judge Mack and his followers took the stand 
that ‘‘a budget must be set up for Palestine work, and that 
all expenditures for the upbuilding and development of that 
country must be in accordance with this budget, which is to be 
met monthly, and that the World Zionist Organization shall 
publish, monthly, a statement setting forth receipts and ex- 
penditures under this budget.’”’ But the majority of the mem- 
bers attending the convention disagreed with this view, and 
the action of Judge Mack and his followers was regarded as a 
breach of discipline, which, in the words of a condemnatory 
resolution, was “‘fraught with danger’’ to the integrity of the 
Zionist cause. The censure was followed by the resignation of 


be observed that the 
word ‘political’ is left out of this collocation. If the gentle 
men who resigned from the committee at Cleveland do not 
succeed in reorganizing American Zionism on the basis of 
their principles, it is hard to see how they can remain in the 
movement.” 


The Jews of America, at least, ‘‘want no central hierarchy, 
no imitation of the papacy in Jerusalem or elsewhere,” declares 
the non-Zionist American Israelite (Cincinnati). ‘Educational 
and cultural projects can safely be left to the Jewish Palestinians 
themselves, to be established whenever conditions warrant.” 
Money raised in the United States ‘“‘should be, at least for the 
present, and probably for many years to come, devoted to 
providing for the present needs of immigrants and for assisting 
them in establishing themselves so as to become self-supporting 
in the shortest possible time.’ In a similar vein, the New 
York American Hebrew says that American Jews will not ‘con- 
tribute $80,000,000—the American quota to the Foundation 
Fund—‘ without assurance that it will be safeguarded on the 
lines they so heroically advocated. Nor will American Jews, 
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FAMINE SUFFERERS DRIVEN TO EATING BARK AND LEAVES 


HORROR TO WELL-FED CHINESE 








especially non-Zionists, contribute toward the ‘Chartered 
Foundation Fund for Palestine’ to any great extent at the 
behest of the European leaders, whose policies have been so 
roundly condemned by the American leaders who resigned, not- 
withstanding the fact that these Europeans were upheld by the 
Zionist delegates at Cleveland.” 

However, Dr. Weizmann received further evidences of sup- 
port in a farewell meeting in New York, and he is reported to 
have taken with him $1,000,000 for his Palestine projects. 





END OF THE CHINESE FAMINE 


HINA IS FED,” runs a welcome message recently 

flashed under the sea from Peking to New York 

and over our telegraph-wires to every city and hamlet 
where China’s call for help had received generous response. 
The brief item is recorded in both the religious and secular press 
in a spirit of thankfulness that the great famine was stayed before 
whole provinces were depopulated. ‘‘We are glad to com- 
plete the record,” says the New York Herald, ‘‘ by congratulating 
the China Famine Fund and its committees and contributors 
upon the happy ending of their good work. . . . The public has 
been wearied by drives at its pocket these last few years, but 
the case of China was desperate and there was a ready response.” 
According to recent dispatches, the prayers of the Chinese in 
the famine districts to the ‘‘Old Man of the Sky”’ have been 
answered with rains that have replenished the barren fields, 
thus insuring the future, and the money contributed by America, 


by other nations, and by the Chinese themselves has furnished 
grain to millions who otherwise would have starved before the 
first green thing sprouted. But the famine has not passed 
without taking a heavy toll. It has been impossible to obtain 
exact figures, we are informed, and estimates of the number 
who died from starvation range from hundreds of thousands to 
millions. More than 100,000,000 are said to have suffered from 
lack of food, and about 45,000,000 were in great distress and 
In March the death-rate was reported to be 
more than 1,500 a day. Bark, roots, and vegetables usually 
regarded as uneatable made up the daily diet of millions. When 
the need was made known in America the China Famine Fund 


danger at one time. 


was organized, and to such good effect did it canvass the country 
that subscriptions totaled $4,374,206, with some small amounts 
yet to be reported. This sum, in addition to $1,000,000 con- 
tributed by the Red Cross, $1,250,000 by various church agencies, 
and $250,000 by Chinese in this country, makes a national total 
of $6,874,000. The value of American effort toward relief of 
the famine, says Thomas W. Lamont, chairman of the Fund 
Committee, in a published statement, “‘could hardly be over- 
emphasized, both from the point of view of the relief of millions 
of starving peoples and as an expression of the great sympathy 
of the United States for a sister nation in trouble.”” Help flowed 
in from other nations, too, according to a report in the New 
York Times; ‘‘millions were provided by Englishmen, Ameri- 
eans, and others resident in China.” 

Workers for the China Famine Fund have repeatedly denied 
charges that China has done nothing for her own. One of them 
points out that President Hsu Shih Chang set the example of 








Illustrations by courtesy of ** Asia,’’ New York 





STARVING CHINESE BREAKING STONES FOR BREAD. 
By building roadways, famine sufferers earn rations now and provide against future need. 
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individual giving with a contribution of $100,000, and among 
the many who followed his lead was a Shanghai family that gave 
$500,000. The Government raised a $4,000,000 famine-relief 
loan and several special taxes were levied. The total Chinese 
contribution has been estimated at over $17,000,000, worth 
perhaps half that in American gold. 

Not only did China do ‘‘its best to meet the situation,” con- 
tinues the relief-worker who presents these facts in the New York 
Times, but the Republic may well look upon the aid from the 
Occident as a repayment of a debt, not a piece of charity. During 
the war, China extended appreciable aid to the Allies. In 
particular— 

‘*When the United War Work Campaign was under way in the 
United States to raise funds for the various American organiza- 
tions, it was decided to give Japan and China an opportunity to 
contribute. China’s ‘quota’ was fixt at $100,000. When her 
contribution came in, it totaled more than $1,500,000.” 


No such famine will occur again, if preventive measures now 
being undertaken can avail. Surplus funds raised in America 
will be devoted to preventive activity, it is announced. Aceord- 
ing to the New York Evening Post, the American Red Cross 
early this year was employing 10,000 laborers with destitute 
families on a million-dollar road, 500 miles long, in Shantung; 
the Presbyterian-Canadian mission was employing 5,000 on 
roads in Honan. “If China had an adequate system of rail- 
roads and wagon roads, no part of the great diversified agricul- 
tural nation would need to fear famine,” says The Post, adding 
that— 


**The Chinese Government has recognized the necessity of such 
undertakings and has authorized the construction of two short 
lines, one for a direct connection between Tientsin and famine- 
stricken Shansi, one from Chefoo to the Shantung line. But 
funds for any extensive improvements must come from beyond 
China’s borders, as they have come in the past. In return, 
the unification of the country by better communications and 
the enhancement of its prosperity by development of its resources 
will mean the increased stabilization of the Government.” 





HOW MARRIAGE CAN BE SAVED 


"| ine “DAMAGED GOODS” OF DIVORCE, includ- 
ing the separated and their children, are said to have 
reached the enormous total of 5,585,696 persons in 
the last twenty years, or about one-twentieth of the total 


The rapid increase in divorces 
One 


population of the United States. 
in this country has been noted recently in these columns. 
writer on the subject, Bishop William Hall Moreland, of Sacra- 
mento, is not content with denouncing the ‘‘divorce poison”’ as 
responsible for ‘‘the wreckage of homes, the casting adrift of 
children, the unhappiness of millions of citizens, and the threat- 
ening of our moral ideals,”’ or with asking, ‘‘Is marriage worth 
saving?’’ The Episcopal Bishop goes so far, in an article in 
the New York Times, as to outline five remedies for the situa- 
tion which, he says, have received the general indorsement of 
statesmen and students. They are: A Federal marriage and 
divorcee law; delay in the issue of marriage licenses; a divorce 
proctor; education, and religious influence. We are first of all 
told why ‘‘a uniform divorce law for all States is an imperative 
necessity”: 

“At present there are forty-nine different codes attempting 
to regulate marriage and divorce in the United States. A man 
may be lawfully married in one State and a bigamist when he 
crosses the line into another. A woman may be a wife in one 
State, but, removing to another, she becomes neither maid, 
wife, nor widow. Children are pronounced born in wedlock or 
branded as illegitimate by a change of residence. Property 
rights are imperiled or completely wiped out by a geographical 

. line. Court records in literally thousands of cases, involving 
domicile, jurisdiction, legality of decrees granted in one State 
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and not recognized in another, illustrate the confusion growing 
out of our present contradictory codes. The tragedy, heart- 
break, domestic ruin created by the situation must be left to 
the imagination. 

“‘Congress has recognized the need of a uniform Federal law 
governing bankruptcy, income.tax, and matters relating to 
property. It is inevitable that sooner or later marriage and 
divorce in the United States will be regulated in like manner.” 


Getting married is one of the few occasions where a little 
more of the ‘“‘law’s delays’’ would be extremely useful, in 
Bishop Moreland’s opinion. Five or ten days’ public notice 
before a license can be issued is a requirement in some States 
now, it seems, and ‘‘ought to be obligatory everywhere.” 


‘Ten days’ public notice of intention will expose fraud, give 
warning to parents and guardians, allow opportunity for the 
exercise of caution and influence of affectionate counsel, thereby 
saving many young folk from a lifetime of unhappiness and 
preventing the wreckage of divorce.” 


Then, too, ‘‘a divoree proctor appointed by the court to ex- 
pose collusion and perjury has been found effective in several 
States,’’ the California Bishop next informs us. ‘In States 
where the public interest is represented in court by an officer 
especially appointed, divorces by collusion and perjury are 
less numerous,”’ he says, ‘‘and divorce itself becomes difficult 
and unpopular.” 

Since “‘laws are the expression of enlightened opinion,’’ a sen- 
timent opposed to divorce must be created by education. That 
is, ‘education of the people in a realization of the dignity and 
permanency of the marriage bond is essential if legislation 
against divorce is to be effective.” In particular, as the Bishop 
continues, there must be teaching of ‘‘the true nature and obli- 
gations of married life” to counteract the influence of so many 
of our modern novels and magazine short stories, which ‘are 
tainted with an insidious form of free love presented in literary 
form.” 

But, after all, ‘religion is the most important agency in cor- 


recting the divorce evil,’’ because: 


“It not only rebukes vice and selfishness, holds up virtue, 
constancy, and faithfulness as first principles of family life, but 
it furnishes moral strength and personal fortitude to enable the 
individual suffering from hardship, disappointment, and lost 
happiness to stand firm and resist temptation. 

‘*The home is God’s own institution. Christ elevated marriage 
to the rank of a sacrament in his Church. Husband and wife 
are cooperating with the Creator for the futuie of the race. 
Therefore are they given grace to bear their common burden. 
Love, not passion, is the Christian law of the home. Not till 
passion is transformed into the calm, steady face of love is the 
will of God fulfilled 

“It is greatly to be regretted that, generally speaking, Protes- 
tant ministers do not guard the sanctity of the Christian mar- 
riage bond as do the Roman Catholic, Episcopal, and Eastern 
Orthodox churches. . .. Ministers who marry divorced per- 
sons are largely responsible for the magnitude of the divorce 
evil. Led away by personal sympathy, forgetting or ignoring 
the great issues at stake, losing sight of the welfare of home, 
marriage, and country, considering only the two pleading indi- 
viduals before them, having no ecclesiastical authority to call 
them to account, and influenced by the prospect of a fee, these 
freelance ministers make it practically impossible for the Church 
to bring its united influence to bear upon the problem. The 
seandal of the situation is that not a single case of divorced 
persons seeking remarriage, no matter how notorious, filthy, or 
offensive to American nostrils, has failed to find an obliging 
Protestant minister to give the blessing of Christ to a union 
which Christ pronounced adulterous. 

“Here is a fruitful field for practical Christian cooperation. 
When divorced persons are compelled to go in vain from priest 
to minister, from rectory to parsonage, unable to find a minister 
willing to bless in Christ’s name a union he has forbidden, and 
finally are compelled to seek a magistrate, Christian marriage 
will then be recognized as in a class by itself, and the whole 
conception of marriage will be elevated to a high position in the 
esteem of the American people.” 
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‘The strength of a trunk is 
only proven by actual travel’’ 


a 


[O TRUNKS 


Indestructo protection ts actual insurance of Travelability 


Travelability means convenience and protection just 
as much as it means the ability to stand severe 
travel-use. The average traveler’s wardrobe will cost 
between $700 and $1000—surely you will not take 
chances on a trunk that offers less than Indestructo 
protection. 


Indestructo protection is, first of all, an assurance that 
your belongings will reach the journey’s end safely 
and in perfect order. 


This protection is a vital contribution to your travel- 
comfort; it is secured by including every possible 
facility for convenient packing and safe transportation. 


The indispensable protection is the 5 year insurance 
policy that provides, “If your Indestructo Trunk 
fails to stand the actual travel of five years, send it 
to Mishawaka, and the factory will repair it or give 
you a new one free.” 


Indestructo conveniences are freely admitted by 
more than a hundred thousand satisfied Indestructo 
owners; we have combined their experiences in a 
book—“Householding in an Indestructo Trunk.” 


Send for it if you would know the tricks of the expe- 
rienced traveler—how to pack georgette dresses— 
sequin-trimmed evening frocks—sweaters—organdie 
waists—what to do with that extra pair of shoes—how 
to pack hats—or the way to keep suit sleeves and 
shoulders from losing their shape. 


Better still, go to the Indestructo dealer where you 
live—he will give you the book free—he will show 
you why an Indestructo is easy to pack—why it has 
its remarkable excess capacity—why it is the only 
safe trunk to buy or to travel with—why you should 
say to yourself, “The next trunk I buy will be an 
Indestructo.” 





Built by THE INDESTRUCTO TRUNK MAKERS, Mishawaka, Indiana 
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“Thou 


XPANDING Keats’s 

wast not born for death,’”’ Mrs Mey- 

nell, in the London Mercury (June), sings 

with a wistful melancholy that can scarcely 
be approached: 


line, 


THE POET TO THE BIRDS 
By ALICE MEYNELL 


You bid me hold my peace, 
Or so I think, you birds; you'll not forgive 
My kill-joy song that makes the wild song cease, 
Silent or fugitive. 


Yon thrush stopt in mid-phrase 
At my mere footfall; and a longer note 
Took wing and fled afield, and went its ways 
Within the blackbird’s throat. 


Hereditary song, 
Illyrian lark and Paduan nightingale, 
Is yours, unchangeable the ages long; 
Assyria heard your tale; 


Therefore you do not die. 
But single, local, lonely, mortal, new, 
Unlike, and thus like all my race, am I,! 
Preluding my adieu. 


My human song must be 

My buman thought. Be patient till ‘tis done. 
I shall not ever hold my peace; for me 

There is no peace but one. 


Was it Mark Twain's ribaldry that spoke 
of the ‘‘boresome”’ occupations of heaven? 
It seems that theology has found it difficult 
to picture delights to our human sense that 
will compensate for the loss of all earthly 
ones. This thought is in a North American 
Review poem: 


THERE SHALL BE NO MORE SEA 
By ANNE ATwoop DODGE 


There shall be no more sea! 
Then presently 

We shall turn listless eyes 
On Paradise, 

And carelessly behold 

Jasper and beaten gold. 
Aimlessly up and down 

‘The streets of God's tall town 
That was not built by hands, 
Throughout untroubled lands 
Where glassy rivers flow, 
Our restless feet will go; 

And to the crystal walls, 
Whence the sight falls 

And falters in the bright 
Incredible light, 

We shall come wistfully 
Straining our eyes to see, 
Wonderfully small and far, 
Our sea-enameled star. 


How shall we sing 

God's praises, wearying 

For the wind and the fog and the brave 
Thunder of wave upon wave, 

Vor salt upon our lips 

And the excellent beauty of ships, 

For sound and sight 

Of all our old delight? 


God, whom our fathers wrought 
Out of their travailing thought, 
Deal with us generously — 

Give us our sea! 








Unsolicited contributions to this department can not be returned. 


Here is the same thing contemporane- 
ously in The Nation and the Atheneum 
(London), only the sufferer represents a 
humbler walk in life: 


KIPPS 
By HumBert WOLFE 


Don't flash your bull's-eye on me. _ I'm all right. 
I shan’t do nothing wrong—nor I'm not lost 

Nor drunk. You've seen me ‘ere before at night? 
Quite likely! Well, whoam I? I'm a ghost. 


Haunting? Well, 'ardly (Hardly I should say). 
But as to bein’ dead, well, who'll deny ’ 
He'll not come back again, not Folkestone way— 
Art Kipps—the shop assistant—who was I? 


You'd ‘ardly guess how lonely Heaven can be, 
Constable—for a chap who has no use 

For all-this business of immortality 

And those dark trees in the long avenues! 


It’s like a church—only this difference: 

The saints ‘as left the windows, and the bells 
Are always ringing, and you've got the sense 
That all you see and’ ‘ear means something else. 


Iam. It’s not 
Makes me want to 


I'm puzzled in Heaven. See? 

What I've been used to. 
come— 

Badly—to see poor Buggins and his lot 

Tidying up the old Emporium. 


I've thought of them when swells with some great 
name 

"Ave spoken to me—not that they are proud, 

But swells and me can never be the same; 

I want to be along of my old crowd. 


My sort don’t suit with immortality. 

It hurts, does living after death—it's wrong— 
I want to rest with other chaps like me— 
Must you be going? Well, ole chap—so long. 


Since psychoanalysis took possession of 
all the illuminati it has doubtless seemed 
another primrose path to the uninitiated. 
The London Mercury (June) prepares the 
unwary for what they are to find in its 
pursuits: 


ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY 
By BARRINGTON GATES 


I am, they say, a darkling pool 

Where huge and cunning lurks a fool 
Childish and monstrous, untaught of time; 
Still wallowing in primeval slime. 

All powerful he with fang and claw 

To fill his red capacious maw, 

And not a thousand thousand years 
Have eased his belly, stilled his fears. 
But ever with dim consuming fire 

Swirl the slow eddies of desire 

About his sprawling limbs, and lull 

The torments of his brutish skull. 

He is most merciless, lone, and proud, 
There in the scaly darkness bow'd, 

And sleeps, and eats, and lusts, and cries, 
And never lives, and never dies. 


Nay, but above this stagnant night 

The lovely highways of the light 

Sweep on with winds and dawning flowers 
And stoop to touch its midnight hours. 

If I am he, I'm also one 

With all that’s brave beneath the sun, 
With lovers’ singing, and tall great trees, 
And the white glory of morning seas. 








What of this silence, so there stay 
Child's laughter to the end of day? 
And what of dark, if on the hill 
Eve is a burning opal still? 


Tue Far West of our land has had many 
devotees among adventurous Englishmen, 
some of whom have left their stones of 
memory in place-names. The Denver 
Times calls up the history of one of the 
early wayfarers whose record is preserved 
in the following note: From Manitou this 
week came word that Ruxton Creek was 
booming. The annals of the West hold few 
tales more vivid, heroic, tragic than that of 
an intrepid and long-forgotten English boy, 
Lieut. George Frederick Ruxton, of her 
Majesty’s Eighty-ninth Regiment. Rux- 
ton became an adventurer at seventeen, and 
at twenty-eight, the time of his pitiful 
death in St. Louis in 1848, had become 
intimate with practically all of frontier 
America, Mexico, and much of Africa. 
Just before his last fatal trip to America, 
he wrote: ‘‘My movements are uncertain, 
for I am trying to get up a yacht voyage 
to Borneo and the Indian archipelago; have 
volunteered to Government to explore 
Central Africa, and the Aborigines Protec- 
tion Society wish me to go out to Canada 
to organize the Indian tribes; while, for 
my own part and inclination, I wish to go 
to all parts of the world at once.” He 
particularly loved the South Park country 
of Colorado. 


RUXTON CREEK 
By THomas HorNsBy FERRIL 


Alone through dusk he sat— 

Safe in Bayou Salade above the Platte, 

Safe from the rumbling dust to Santa Fé, 

Cool in the woven spruce that curtained day, 

While good Panchito browsed along the sage 

Beyond the picket-fire; it was an age 

For picket-fires. 

Broiled beaver-tail was good, 

Better than dripping hump-ribs—cedar-wood 

Was sweet in flapping, snapping, crackling 
bright— 

Alone, the boy, Bayou Salade, and Night 

Sandhurst, 


And much was in the fire: 


cricket— 


green 


(What would Panchito think of Sandhurst cricket, 
Or Euclid, Covent Garden, polka-dancers?) 
Panchito would not mind Diego's lancers, 

For there was fine hot galloping in Spain, 

Good fun, those civil wars, to come again! 

And more was in the fire: How might he seek 

A trail through Africa to Mozambique, 

Or track from Liverpool to Borneo, 

Or down through Canada to Mexico? 


An idle hand crept through his hunting vest, 
Where Isabella's cross had touched his breast, 
And Drake, and Cook, and Raleigh stood around 
Till he was sound asleep upon the ground, 

And stars swept up in royal gallopade, 

And night was purple in Bayou Salade. 


Shout, little stream, burst into racing flame, 
For in you burns the spirit of a name, 

Sweep till the seven seas have felt your foam, 
Thunder on every shore. The world is home. 
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OODYEAR Tires have always been notable for economy. 

Year after year, they have returned their users great service 
at little cost. Today, they are better tires than they have ever been 
before. In the past few months we have made more improve- 
ments in them than in any like period in our history. Goodyear 
Tires are now larger, heavier, stronger. In every size, they are 
stouter and more durable. If you want on your car the most 
economical tire equipment obtainable — buy Goodyear Tires. 
More people ride on Goodyear Tires than on any other kind. 
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the women to withdraw ”"’ 








ONE ARTIST'S IDEA OF WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO 


Distances between couples have decreased, it appears from these drawings of contrasted social epochs, and the old custom of “ permitting 
while the men finished their wine is apparently no longer observed. 








SOCIETY. 








TO-DAY’S MORALS AND MANNERS—THE SIDE OF “THE GIRLS” 


expressed an opinion upon the subject of clothes 

and morals which is so stirring the world?’”’ So 
asks a correspondent, speaking for many others of the same 
mind, all of whose letters appeared in that ‘“‘heavy mail’’ which 
followed Tue Dicest’s recent long article headed ‘‘Is . the 
Younger Generation in Peril?’’ This article, it may be remem- 
bered, supplemented by one entitled ‘‘The Religious Press on 
Youthful Morals,” from representative 
clergymen, college presidents and deans, religious editors, news- 
paper editors, and the student editors of college publications. 
Such writers, of course, might come under the general head of 
“ specialists’ on the subject, but their expert opinions, it appears, 
have not appealed to some of ‘‘the girls’? under discussion. 
Thus, Mrs. H. Fletcher Brown, of Wilmington, Del., who 
explains that she is ‘“‘‘one of the girls’ in the forties, who has 
struggled through all the difficulties of the past styles,” objects 
to specialist opinion in general on the ground that it so often 
contradicts itself, even when it doesn’t find difficulties’ where 
none exist. ‘‘Give the girls a chance to speak for themselves,” 
she demands, and proceeds with this attack on the specialist 
in general: 


66 1): YOU NOT THINK it is time one of the girls 


presented opinions 


If you feel perfectly well, and happen to run into a nose 
specialist, he will probably find what to him are glaring defects, 
while to you your nose seems a perfectly good nose and has 
served you comfortably and happily for many years. If, how- 
ever, you take his advice and allow him to cut your nose all 
up to suit his own ideas, the chances are it will be a nuisance 
to you for the rest of your life, and the next specialist whose 
vietim you will be will be a nerve specialist. Each of these 
specialists is looking for perfection in the machinery of his own 
department, while the supervisor of all the departments—namely, 
the owner of the nose—has to use all the machinery of all his 
departments together and can not live for his nose alone. 


. 


Furthermore, if you go to a dozen nose specialists, the chances 
are that each one will consider his predecessor a bungling fool 
any way. and (will assure you that something quite different 
should be done. 


Do, then, she urges, ‘“‘take a look at the subject of clothes 
and morals from the standpoint of one of the girls who has to 
live with the clothes and morals that all these clergymen, 
school teachers, newspaper writers, and legislators seem about 
to dictate.” ‘‘When I was a young girl,” she goes on, 


I walked and skated and played tennis and coasted, and 
climbed stairs and mountains and in and out of rowboats and 
sailboats, and gardened and chickened and stabled, and swept 
and dusted, and did all imaginable things that girls of various 
ages did during the period of the heel-to-ankle, modestly full, and 
full skirts. Let me say that I suffered much physical and 
mental misery by reason of stumbling around into torn braids 
and hems, and also by reason of wet ankles, due to the length 
and fulness of the confounded skirt getting underfoot and 
dipping into all the dirt and water in the world, not to mention 
time spent in repairs and original manufacture. Skirts can’t 
be too short for me, now that at this age I am climbing in and 
out of automobiles, and gardening in the mud, and playing golf 
in all weathers. 

I am reminded of the remark of the conductor of a Fifth 
Avenue bus, who was waiting, more or less patiently, for a 
lady to come modestly down from the top on a windy day, 
while traffic was held up behind. 

“Come right on down, lady,” 
“legs ain’t no treat to me!”’ 

Legs ain’t no treat to anybody any more, thanks be, and 
we girls can go on about our business with our minds undis- 
tracted from the business of the moment by the petty details 
of our clothes. 


he said in a bored voice; 


Think of the ease of laundering the simple modern clothes, 
suggests Mrs. Brown, and the time saved in fitting. Manu- 
facturers turn out gowns in sizes by the gross, and almost any 
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Test Your FF ile 


RICE competition benefits 

the buyer only when it de- 
velops strict economies in pro- 
duction and distribution meth- 
ods. When it breeds skimped 
workmanship and materials the 
buyer pays dearly at the lowest 
price. 


All filing cabinets look pretty 
much alike when new, but ser- 
vice soon discloses many differ- 
ences. 


Make a few simple tests on 
your next purchase. Open the 
drawer and peer into the case 
for open joints, shake the case 
for looseness in fabrication, 
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listen to the drawer action, press 
against the walls to test the 
rigidity and gauge of steel. 

Such simple tests quickly 
prove Van Dorn sturdy _thor- 
oughness of construction. You'll 
find, too, that the prices of Van 
Dorn Files are but little more 
than the obviously cheaper built 
files. That “little more”’ is your 
protection. 


Van Dorn employs the facili- 
ties of a mammoth, modern 
plant, backed by their long years 
of practical experience, to build 
a file as economically as possible 
Never a skimped product. 


Catalog and name of your nearest dealer upon request 


THE VAN DORN IRON WORKS COMPANY 


“Mastercrafismanship-in-Steel” 
CLEVELAND 








WELDED STEEL 


Before You Buy! 
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“As to the 


figure can wear them with little or no alteration. 
_ Fest of our clothes,” she goes on: 


- Take the corset, for instance. I wonder how long any of the 
men would stand one of them, with bones digging in and garters 
pulling at every move. No wonder the modern athletic gir! 
wants them off. As to high-heeled shoes, I am not a physician, 
but I observe that most of the women of former generations 
have suffered with just as much foot misery as we of this. 

As to the exaggeration of any of the styles, both old and new, 
that has always been. High and low necks, ruffs and ruffles, 
bustles and trains and jewels have always been exaggerated by a 
certain class, particularly by those persons to whom possession 
of these things is new. People always attach an unnatural 
importance to the things of which they have never had enough. 
They have not had them long enough to learn what a nuisance 
they are. That is why, in these days of many new fortunes 
and large salaries we see such a display of clothes and jewels in 
public. It will be noted that the people who have been accus- 
tomed to these things for generations attach little importance 
to them, except for association. This class of people are the 
ones who, as a rule, wear the simplest and plainest clothes. 
Class! Yes, there are classes, and there always will be. There 
will always be people who prefer pink to blue, and these make 
two classes. Then there are the people who prefer the smell 
of violets to the smell of onions, and these make two more 
classes. Then there are the people who prefer clean faces to 
dirty ones, and the people who prefer smooth linen to rumpled 
linen, and some who prefer no linen at all; and the people who 
prefer talking to working, and those who prefer working to 
talking, and those who prefer the songs of human beings to the 
song of birds, and those who prefer to work out their own 
destinies and salvation rather than to have some one else hand 
them out all planned and cut by a pattern. 

In this last group you have all young people of any age or 
station or sex. 

Don’t antagonize them by railing at them and laying down 
the law. Educate them and tell them facts. Train their 
minds to work out conclusions and they will save themselves. 
The other day I pointed out a dirty, shambling, shiftless-looking 
man of about forty years of age to a young girl who was with 
me. “Do you see that man, my dear?”’ ‘“‘Ugh! Yes,” she 
said. ‘‘Isn’t he horrid?” I said, ‘‘ Yes, but he probably was a 
nice-looking, pink-cheeked, attractive boy not so many years 
ago. How would you like to have that man, or one like him, 
sidle up to you some day in the future, when you are a hand- 
some matron like me (!), with a pretty, frisky daughter like you, 
and hear him whisper: ‘Say, Mary, do you remember how we 
used to spoon and kiss in the automobile in the dark corner of 
the park summer nights? Do you remember how one night I 
kissed you all across yourface? Some fancy little armful, I'll say 
you were!” How would you like to hear him say that to-day 
to your mother?”’ 

If you could have seen that girl’s face! ‘‘Oh, how perfectly 
awful!”’ she shuddered. ‘‘I never thought of that.” 

The young people pride themselves on their frankness and 
their boldness in calling a spade a spade. All fight, let them 
have it. Tell them the ugly facts and show them the beauties 
of refinement. Anybody would choose a pleasant, sunshiny, 
clean path to walk in rather than a dirty, muddy, squalid one. 

Our young people are all right, folks, take it from me. I’m 
one of them. You just hustle along with us instead of stand- 
ing still in the road and roaring our faults at us. 


A correspondent in Pine Bluff, Ark., who signs herself ‘‘ Very 
Respectfully, One Girl,’’ begins with a complaint, similar to 
Mrs. Brown’s, that ‘“‘the ministers, the college professors, and 
even the young college men of the country’ have been per- 
mitted to “‘sit in judgment upon our manners, morals, and 
style of dress,’’ while the girls have not had an opportunity 
to say a word in their own behalf. “It is a question that 
should be taken up with the girls of the country,” she insists, 
“the real girl; the girl who takes an interest in her studies;.in 
athletics; likes to dance; enjoys life; and likes to have friends 
of the opposite sex.” There is also the case of the girl in 
business, ‘‘who earns her own living and is constantly thrown 
with men of all kinds and descriptions.’”’” Ask some of these 
girls, she continues, 


What kind of a time they would have at a dance now if they 
wore dresses that were seven inches from the floor, had Dutc> 
necks and elbow sleeves, and insisted on dancing the o.°- 
fashioned dances? Have you any idea what the answer 
would be? 


~ 


Why should men be permitted to tell us how to dress? Why 
should women always have to protect their ‘‘feelings’’? Why are 
not men made to control these ‘‘feelings’’ just as women are? 
Why should the fact that a girl has legs arouse the wrong kind 
of impulses in a man? Does he think we travel on wheels? 
We are mere human beings, but we have just as much feelings 
as men do, and we can be just as emotional, but we have been 
taught to control these feelings because they are wrong; but 
men have always let their feelings control them, and now they 
blame it on women. 

And so, Mr. Editor, let the men of the world show by their 
choice that they prefer nice, modest girls who are capable of 
doing something besides dancing cheek dances and shimmying 
—and then, and only then, will girls give up their present 
manners and morals. 

There are still lovely girls who wear their dresses seven 
inches from the ground, and who would not appear in an 
extreme décolleté, but, my dear sir, these girls go to the ‘‘movies”’ 
with their mothers or brothers, and their holidays are spent 
entertaining the neighborhood children or with girl friends. 
How many young men are there in the country to-day whe live 
up to even part of the standard they have set for us? Let the 
young men of the country tell us why it is they rush the girl 
who arouses their emotions and let the sensible girl be a 
wall-flower. 

I am a girl, and I like to have a good time and have friends 
among the opposite sex, and I do not think that the moral 
erusade should be waged entirely against the girls and their 
style of dress. I am making this an anonymous contribution 
because my name would mean nothing to you and could have 
no effect one way or the other. I am simply a working girl in 
a small town, and you may think that I am presumptuous in 
putting my opinion against that of college professors, but I am 
sure you will agree that girls have a right to tell their side of 
this question, since it concerns them. 


Another strong presentation of the girl’s view of the whole 
matter Gomes, by proxy, in the letter of a father of six daugh- 
ters, who was inspired by Tue Dicest’s article to consult his 
girls on the matter of modern morals, manners, styles, and 
dances. The writer, Mr. S. Sutton, of Jacksonville, Fila., 
identifies himself as a man ‘“‘fifty-one years old and a reader of 
your very ordinary journal for twenty years of an energetic 
life, mostly devoted to ‘raising,’ in cooperation with a devoted 
but possibly mistaken mother, six girl children—daughters, you 
might say.”” He presents as follows his point of view, ‘‘plus 
a little experience”’: 


Two of our girls are high-school graduates this year; this 
ends their public schooling; their mother says they are com- 
petent civilized cooks and could qualify as a gentleman’s house- 
keeper, keeping the house ‘“‘neat and tidy.”’ The others range 
down in years, but all are ‘“‘normal.”’ 

I asked them into my smoky study to consider the leading 
article in your serious weekly endeavor to steady the vacillating, 
willing, but untrained world, and just as a matter of curiosity 
to hear the opinion of a real representative of a decent, informed 
girl of a representative American family on the ipse dizit of an 
ill-informed clergy. 

To come to the point, thus sayeth the young girl, graduate 
or otherwise: 

“From the beginning of the History of Men were there not 
women who forgot their mothers?” 

*“‘Are the women whom you love, wives, daughters, sisters, 
mothers, aunts, cousins, nice, kindly, forbearing, helpful good 
comrades, or wide-eyed hoidens dancing in the market-places?”’ 

“Do they not, your women, exalt your name every day in 
activities that in the hard endeavors of your daily battle in 
commerce you have no time even to note? Aren’t most of 
them as good as yours?”’ 

““And, daddy, do we please you? Are we nice girls, trying 
to help but not knowing very much and showing ourselves to 
our mother before we go out to any public entertainment?”’ 

These girls said that and more, and I gathered them together 
on my lap and I said: 

‘*“Magazines must be printed, interest must be maintained to 
secure circulation, sometimes real interest is back of published 
statements, but, my dears, so long as you remain the sensible, 
good, representative, unspoiled daughters of an understanding 
American daddy, who loves, understands, and adores you, you 
may wear any costume that you fancy.” 


‘ 


In the same mail with this encouraging view, a correspondent 
informs us that the girls and boys who attend the high-school 
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The Skilled and Loving Touch 


The picture mind has full play at 
Color-Printing Headquarters. For it 
gives expression to thoughtfulness in 
creating designs which have a work to 
do. The skilled and loving touch is the 
contribution of fixed and accurate 
knowledge. It is the source of a flowing 
stream of comely and useful products, 
made to sell other products. 


Out of the artist’s inspiration, come 
labels, inviting sturdy folding boxes; 
and wrappers for almost every known 
commodity. They are of marked beauty 
and fitness. They are printed in millions 
in some cases and in runs of a few thou- 
sand in others. Early training made us 
at home with small orders, which we 
never outgrew. 


Another vehicle for the expression of 
the artist-mind is the making of selling 
aids and advertising helps. Advertisers 
who use our color cutouts and window 
trims, posters and store cards, get good 
results from them, because they are 
simple, highly graphic and forceful in 
appeal. Like all of our work, they cost 
only a fair sum, and no more. 


Again the painter-designer is expressed 
in first-rate magazine and catalog covers, 
or inserts illustrating merchandise of 
any kind. This with rare fidelity to the 
originals. Our patented process for re- 
producing fabrics makes the duplicate 
as real, to the eye, as the original. It 
saves thousands of yards of goods to be 
converted and sold. 


Calendars—things of happy concept, 
we make for concerns of high standing 
and with appreciation of true pictorial 
worth. The subjects are the work of 
artists who wear the spurs of achieve- 
ment. The process of perpetuating their 
works is unique and the printing is so 
good that pride goes with every ship- 
ment. Results must parallel ideals. 


We invent tradenames and design 
trademarks. We search titles of old ones. 
Our trademark bureau contains 730,000 
trademarks registered and unregistered. 
Without charge, our customers may 
quickly ascertain whether or not any 
contemplated device can be registered, 
at a saving of time, money, and often 
troublesome and costly litigation. 
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Business Efficiency 
and Good Digestion 


Many a man is a failure 
because of his petulant, fault- 
finding manner. To his asso- 
ciates his faultsare attributable 
to abad disposition. In reality 
his trouble may be wholly due 
to bad digestion. 


If such a man will pay strict 
attention to his diet and chew 
Beeman’s Original Pepsin 
Gum forten minutes after each 
meal, he will find it will help 
him maintain good digestion. 
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Continued 











dances in one of the small cities near New 
York are not allowed to return, if they 
leave the hall in the course of the evening. 
The reason for this ruling is as simple as 
it is disturbing. Many of the dancers, 
whose average age is put at sixteen years, 
came to the dances with liquor in their 
motor-cars, and it was almost found neces- 
sary, for a while, to discontinue the dances 
altogether, so common was the habit of 
drinking between dances. 


In districts where the Jewish population 
is predominant, however, as previously 
noted by Tue Diaest, most of the Jewish 
organizations do not seem to be seriously 
alarmed. ‘‘There is a reason for this,” 
writes Mollie Walkow, of Wichita, Kans., 
who describes herself as ‘‘a young high- 
school girl who is very fond of dancing.” 
“‘A Jewish girl is rarely seen out at night 
with a young man before she is of proper 
age. She is given just the necessary 
liberty and no more. Her mother explains 
to her why she can not do certain things, 
and the girl has a dear friend to answer 
her questions and give her advice.”” She 
argues further: 


It is true that things have gone to the 
extreme, but why blame the young folks? 
They do not deserve all the blame, and it is 
not fair to give it to them entirely. 

Where are the mothers? Why don’t 
the mothers take care of their daughters 
as the mothers of olden times did? Why 
are girls allowed to go out at night before 
the proper age and without chaperones? 
Girls fourteen and fifteen years of age go 
out at night with young men and do not 
have to give an account of themselves at 
home. Whose fault is it? If these girls 
had been taught differently this would not 
happen. How many Christian mothers are 
there nowadays to whom a growing girl 
ean speak her heart and get good sound 
advice? There are not many. Instead of 
“hitting’’ the clothes and dances, why 
don’t some of the ministers and churches 
try to reform some of the homes? If a girl 
is brought up properly she will act properly. 
Her home life is the greatest factor in her 
mental development. 

I do not blame the mothers entirely, be- 
cause some of them can not help them- 
selves, but some mothers can help it, and 
they can be ‘“‘chummy”’ with their daugh- 
ters and explain things before the girls 
get uncontrollable. 


‘ 


Nine girls, members of a modern history 
class in a Seattle high school, object to 
‘‘a majority of the opinions expressed”’ in 
the former articles on the ground that these 
opinions were “extreme.” The boys in 
their class, they say, are “perfectly re- 
spectable,” yet Tue Dricest’s articles 
“raised disgusting comment,” and the 
girls ‘‘believe it wiser to let well enough 
alone than to make matters worse by giving 
the few extremes so much of the notoriety 
which they desire.” 

Another correspondent, the mother of a 
growing girl, Mrs. M. A. Stone, does not 
agree that all the young men of to-day are 
“perfectly respectable” or entirely blame- 
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less in the matter. “Personally,” she 
writes, “I think folks are barking up the 
wrong tree. Set about cleaning house in 
the masculine mind and these other things 
will take care of themselves.’”’ And even 
if there are extremes in modern dress— 


“The short, not too narrow skirt and the 
throat freed from the stiff, uncomfortable 
collar are a decided, improvement in 
woman’s dress. Do you remember the 
old-fashioned riding-habit for woman, 
which hampered her movements and en- 
dangered her life, and do you remember 
the cry that went up when she ventured 
out in riding-breeches and decided she 
would ride astride? Has the devil claimed 
any more in consequence? Men ride.be- 
side her in the field to-day without being 
much disturbed by the sight. 

“No, the girl of to-day is not going bad. 
She is in a fair way to make a finer, healthier 
wife and mother and to produce a cleaner, 
stronger generation than ever before.” 


The attitude of the modern man in the 
general matter of styles and modesty is 
commented on in most of these letters. 
One editorial writer, a member of the staff 
of the Boston Herald, takes up the cudgels 
for the girls in an editorial entitled ‘‘Mak- 
ing the World Safe for Masculinity.” The 
attitude of the men writers in the former 
articles, he (or she) comments, shows ‘‘ The 
ancient masculine genius for ‘passing the 
buck’ to the female of the species.” He 
(or she) goes on: 


In nearly all the quoted opinions runs a 
calm assumption that the chaste male is 
fn danger from the shameless female, and 
that something must be done to protect 
him. It appears that something is being 
done. In more than a dozen States bills 
are before the legislatures which will stand- 
ardize the length of women’s skirts and 
the height of décolletage. So far so good. 
No one, however, seems to have thought 
of passing a bill compelling all men over 
the age of sixteen to wear blinders, 

There is one great difficulty, however, in 
this program to preserve the innocence of 
our men. How many of them really want 
the world made safe for masculinity? Do 
they not, in their secret souls, relish a world 
where danger greets them on every hand? 
If they, poor souls, really do pine in secret 
for the ‘‘good, old-fashioned girl,” in place 
of the perfumed, gauzy creature they pre- 
tend to like, they easily can get her. 


The wife of a student at an Eastern uni- 
versity, from her observation of conditions 
that surround college students, puts some 
of the blame upon ‘‘the girls’ and their 
home life. She tells of one home, however, 
which is “different,” and suggests to her a 
way to lift moral conditions in our colleges. 
She writes: 


In one town there are moving-picture 
places, one vaudeville theater, and one 
dance hall as the public amusements. 
Then there are the girls. For the students 
with money the homes of “society” are 
open, but to be acceptable to most of 
those girls the boys must be “‘gayer”’ than 
would be allowed in many old-fashioned 
homes, liquor and dancing being the custom 
in most of them. For the students who 
have no money the same attractions are 
open in homes that are not society. There 
is practically no entertaining done of more 
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You need a building now for a shop. In 
six months you may want that same building 
for storage. Why not erect a Truscon 
Standard Building today? It will serve your 
present purpose and will also meet any 
unforeseen needs. 


Equally good for factories, warehouses, foundries, 
service garages, freight sheds, technical schools, etc. 
Truscon Standard Buildings are strong, permanent, 
fire-proof, exceedingly well-ventilated and well- 
daylighted. Built entirely of interchangeable steel units 
and sash they can be easily taken down and re-erected 
in any desired location with 100% salvage value. 
They can also be enlarged or re-arranged. 


The Truscon Standard Buildings shown above are a 
typical example of their utility value. The Norton 
Company has moved these buildings to various sites 
as their needs required. They have used the same 
buildings for a variety of purposes. 


Truscon Standard Buildings are just the buildings for 
your present needs. Their price today is as low as at 
any time in their history. You can get them in prac- 
tically every size and with pitched, monitor and 
sawtooth roofs. 


Return the coupon today, checking the size 
and purpose of the building you require 
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Burroughs Bookkeeping Ma- 
i Burroughs Calculators add, 


Burroughs Adding and Listing chines bring to the posting of 

Machines are built in different ledgers and other important re- multiply, subtract and divide 
models of varying size to fit the cords the automatic accuracy without printing the figures— 
mpeeds of any kind of business, and speed that characterize giving wanted results in the 
large or small. machine methods. shortest possible time. 


Adding — Bookkeeping — Calculating ‘Machines 
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When the Check Book 
is Open 


“Whose check book?” Why, Mr. Cus- 


tomer’s check book, of course. 


John G. Customer (the initial stands for 
Good), pays his bills once a month—usual- 
ly about the first of the month when he 
gets his money. 

If John has the money teday, why don’t 
you ask him for it? 


Safeguard Your Profits 


Those businesses are most successful 
that collect their accounts most promptly. 
They keep their capital invested in mer- 
chandise and turn over each dollar more 
times a year than they could if they let 
their customers use this money for two 
or three months without interest. 


Each day payment is deferred, the 
profit on the sale decreases until profit is 
turned into loss. Prompt collections will 
safeguard your profits and prompt remit- 
tances result from early statements. 


There is a moderate priced Burroughs 
Figuring Machine, built especially for 
making statements, that just fits the 
needs of small and medium size businesses. 
Let this machine make your statements 
and you will reach Mr. Customer while 
his check book is open. 


Statements Out on First 


“Before the Burroughs came into our 
place,” said Joseph Bur of The Bur 
Grocery Company, Green Bay, Wiscon- 
sin, “our bookkeeper spent much of her 


time every month itemizing statements in 
the old hand-written way. They were 
never ready to mail until after the fifth of 
the month and very often contained errors. 


“Now—what a difference! We have 450 
charge accounts. On the last day of the 
month, after proving the day’s postings, 
we start making statements on the ma- 
chine and the bookkeeper gets them all 
in the mail that day. 


Collections are Better 


“They are neat and accurate and our 
collections are much better than they used 
to be. Our customers like the printed 
statement better than the old one too. 
They can read it easily and it is correct. 


“There are a hundred other uses about 
the store that make the machine valuable 
to us:—adding sales and charge tickets, 
footing all the figures on our books, taking 
the trial balance and making weekly and 
monthly records of sales and expenses that 
we never tried to get before.” 

If you are still using the pen-and-ink method 


call up the Burroughs office and ask them to 
show you the Statement Machine. 


The A B C of Business 


Adding, Bookkeeping and Calculating represent 
the three great groups of figuring operations that 
constitute the A B C of Business. To handle 
these operations the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company manufactures three types of machines 
in a wide variety of styles and sizes among which 
may be found a machine that will fit the needs of 
any business, large or small. 
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Calculating 0 Machines 





Are your 
checks safe? 


Your checks some- 
times passthrough many 
strange hands. If they 
are on plain paper they 
can be altered almost as 
easily as written. 

Perhaps you protect 
the amount. That does 
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than one boy, and at the most two boys, 
at a time. 

There is one home, however, where, 
when the girls are home from college, the 
boys can go and have : good, old-fashioned 
time such as people are trying to revive. 
It is wonderful to see the response that the 
boys give to those girls and to their 
mother’s invitation to an evening ‘At 
Home.” Please notice the ‘“‘At Home,” 
beeause that is what itis. Also please take 
note that I include the mother as giving 
the invitation. Very seldom are there 
costly refreshments; perhaps they will 
serve lemonade and crackers, sometimes 
ice-cream, once in a while a simple supper 
served by the girls and boys, who are as 
at home in the kitchen, where they have 
helped unpack the ice-cream, as they are 
on the dance floor. 

My object in writing to you is not to 
criticize dancing, movies, clothes, boys, or 
girls, but to try to offer a solution to the 
present-day boy-and-girl problem. 

In the five years between my school-days 
and my marriage I could count on my 
fingers the number of home parties that 
were given by my friends, and my hus- 
band’s experience was the same. We were 
asked to go to dances at clubs, movies, 
theater, ete., but never to a party that 
would cause the parents and the house to 








CCRC 


be disturbed. Open your homes and save 


not remove all danger— : : . 
e your children and your neighbor’s children. 


the payee’s nameis altered 
as often asthe amount, 
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THE CURB MARKET DESERTS 


andthe dateand endorse- 
mentsare often changed. 

Protect yourself 
against check-fraud by 
asking your bank for 
checks on 


National 
Safety Paper 


National Safety Paper 
protects all the writing 
on both sides of a check 
—amount, payee’s name, 
date and endorsements. 
Any alteration made 
with acid, eraser or knife 
instantly produces a 
glaring white spot in 
the paper—the crime is 
immediately exposed. 

If you buy your own 
checks, specify National 
Safety Paperto your prin- 
ter—you can identify it 
by the wave-line design 
shown in this border. 

Write for our book 

“The Protection of Checks” 
George La Monte &9 Son 

61 Broadway, New York 

Founded 1871 
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THE CURB 
ALL STREET’S famous ‘“‘prep 
school,” with its undergraduate 
body of stock-brokers and embryo ‘‘bull’”’ 


| and ‘‘bear”’ leaders, has now retired from 
| the street and open air into a handsome 
| walled retreat in Trinity Place, across from 


historie Trinity Church. The change in 


| rendezvous of the lesser princes of fortune 
| and kinglets of finance means the closing 
| of ‘tone of New York’s best and biggest 


shows.”’ Heretofore, no real tourist who 
has ‘‘done”’ New York has failed to take 
in ‘‘The Curb,’”’ and then to remember it 
in thrilling narratives to the folks back 
home. One of the favorite current stories 
is of two youths—one a messenger-boy— 


| who made enough on the Curb to buy seats 
|} on the Stock Exchange at $70,000 each. 
| Of course, it doesn’t always happen like 
| that. But the Curb was the poor man’s 


market. There were no seats to buy. In 
its deals it reached every corner of the 


country. New England spinsters, Penn- 


| sylvania miners, Michigan farmers, Cali- 


fornia movie actors, Texas oil-hands re- 
sponded to its stock-buying, or stock-gam- 
bling, call. As for the Curb brokers, they 
were looked upon as the hardy Norsemen 
of finance; they lived outdoors, grabbing 
their lunch when and where they could. 
They were husky, deep-throated, and strong. 
When they opened up, the noise wasa minia- 
ture Niagara roar, and it lasted five hours 
every day. Now all is changed, writes Will 
R. Hammond in the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. Who that has seen it will not miss 





Fine, Medium, Stub 
and Ball-Pointed 


No matter how you write, 
or what your style, use 
Spencerian Personal Steel 
Pens. There is, among the 
many styles, a pen which is 
just made for you. To help 
you find it we will send you 
ten different sample pens 
and that fascinating 32-page 
book, ‘‘What Your Hand 
Writing Reveals,’’? on re- 
ceipt of 10 cents. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway, New York City 


Warwick Bros. & Rutter, Ltd., Toronto 
Canadian Distributors 


St pencerian 
Q per Steel Pens 
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the frenzied spectacle, with its stampede 
of humans, the raucous call of orders and 
acceptances, the peculiar wigwagging from 
street to window and vice versa, the clang- 
ing of bells, the dog-fights, and all the other 
fights that have contributed to this very 
human and colorful panorama? To the 


one who has seen it, says the writer: lating M achine 


It has all been so typically American; 
something of a conglomeration of a world- 
series crowd in front of a newspaper score- 
board, a football jam in the Yale bowl, an 
election-night celebration, and a May-day = : 

. Makes a// figuring 
riot. P as easy as turning 

Like a flash the picture bursts on one who the crank.” 
has wormed his way down Wall into 
Broad Street, and thence into the midst of 
the mélée at the elbow between Exchange 
Place and Beaver Street near the east side 
of the New York Exchange. It is ten 
o'clock in the morning. A great crowd has 
assembled here in the ravine of this sky- 
scraper cafion. It is a cosmopolitan 
crowd of men of all sizes, shapes, ages, and 
personalities. Some of them are dressed 
in freakish ‘‘dusters’’ and straw hats. 
Others bear legends upon their caps or 
hats. They are standing idly in groups 
chatting, smoking, laughing. Here and 


tee ome’ sen | Tt Saves the Texas Co. 


It is a holiday crowd, the mob scene from 


REG TRADE MARR 





Photograph of section of offices of Export Department, The Texas Co., N. Y. 


“Julius Cesar’’; a parade awaiting signal 

of formation; an incipient riot—all in one. O Ts €ac wee 

But there is no riot call and no detail of over . 5 

police telling the crowd to ‘‘move on.” 
Suddenly a big brass gong on the side of fc ‘ 

an ancient building in Broad Street clangs, | THE TEXAS CO. SAYS: 32 Monroes in the Export Depart- 

and a a the crowd a _¥ ~~ “We have in use in the Ex- ment alone! In 1916 the entire Texas 

tion. In a trice, young, middle-aged, anc port Department 32 Mon- : 

old men let loose in a flare of vocal pyro- | roes. These are used for the Co. was Using only 2 Monroes. Today 

technics. Several hundred hands are in 





purpose of arriving at the they are using 70 Monroes in different 
the air. Arms are waved back and forth; values per unit, marketing departments, a significant tribute to 


. . . ” 
fingers are crooked in various fashions. costs and net backs. 


Every instant the clamor increases. From 
the windows on either side of the cafion 
other faces appear. Boys leap to the Note that:—159 employees are 
ledges and sit crouched over telephones using the 32 Monroes in the Export 


held between their knees. They, too, are . mr . 
wigwagging with arms and fingers. Dept. No special training is neces- 


eli TT a : % . ~ “There are approximately - 
Every few minutes some one in the street 189 emplagess using thnee sary to operate the Monroe. Every 


throng unburdens himself of an Apache aenhians. Wide anties one is able to use it almost immedi- 


Indian yell. Whereupon the crowd closes redeler caeretore for came.” . : 
in on him after the manner of an approved . ™ ately. Easily carried from desk to 


football rush. The babel of voices mounts desk or department to department, 


higher and higher in response to the war- i : . 
whoop. Suddenly the author of the war- wherever figure work is being done. 


whoop points a long forefinger at another 


“Indian” and howls the one word “sold.” 4 “One-third the time required” — the 


They both scribble memoranda upon paper “We estithate that the re- Monroe is thus saving the Texas Co. 
and deliver it to boys, who seurry off with sults obtained are about one- > " 
more yelling up adjacent side streets. third of the time required to many thousands of dollars in this one 


Rip! zam! roar! This is the scene con- do the ot ha oe department alone. The practical 
j > a} y ours r 
op d throughout the financ ial day, from pe oa parnegetn nae by the — dollars and cents value of the Monroe 
n o’clock in the morning until the Curb oan hine.”” 
closes at three in the afternoon. There is acne is equally evident in any department 
no such thing as the lunch-hour. A sand- | of any business. 
wich or a handful of fruit bought on the 


ay come .’ por —- — — It costs you money —in salaries and in unlocated errors — to be without a 

POTERES 8S CRG See Cee. Monroe, regardless of the kind sath ccs ee — ———- for 
sduce your convenience. Tear off and mail now. It wii erred to the Monroe 
Reduced to more concrete terms, the office nearest you—and there are over 100 offices rendering Monroe service 


process of buying and selling on the Curb in the United States and Canada. 
was like this: A customer up-town some- 
where, say, telephones an order to a Curb 


broker in Broad Street. The broker’s boy M Calculatirig Machine Co., Woolworth Building, New York 
takes the message at his seat in a window Without placing us under any ene (check items desired) : 
and signals to his employer in the sign H Send me a copy of “Monroe Methods in Modern Accounting.” 


Send me special folders for technical men. 
language. An order and sale out in the Cond axe cpesta! Catbrmation en 
street-—on the Curb—takes less than a 

minute. The Stock Exchange deals in prey 
“listed”’ stock only, that is, stock which L.D.-7-9-21 sg 
has been passed upon by the Board of 


. the valuable services of the Monroe. 
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HE one way to have clean and 
bright furniture and woodwork is 
to use O-Cedar Polish. 


For O-Cedar Polish “Cleans as it Pol- 
ishes.” It removes finger marks, dust, 
grime and scum and imparts a hard, 
dry lustre that does not get gummy or 
sticky. 


It brings out the original beauty of the 
grain of the wood and adds years to 
the life of varnished, painted or finished 
surfaces. 


For 100% satisfaction—use 
O-Cedar Polish the O-Cedar 
Polish way: Wet a piece of 
cheese-cloth in water and wring 
it almost dry, add as much 
O-Cedar as the cloth contains 
water. Go over the surface 
and polish with a dry cloth. 
O-Cedar Polish is sold under a positive 
guarantee—if you are not delighted 


with the results your dealer will refund 
your money without a question. 


Giex 


39c to $3 Sizes—All Dealers 
Channell Chemical Co. 


Chicago Toronto London Paris 
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Governors as possessing certain prescribed 
requirements. On the Curb Market the 
broker may deal in unlisted stock. In 
other words, the Curb trading is uneurbed. 
So it has filled a real need, and is second 


| only to the Stock Exchange in the amount 


of business done. As the writer further 
describes this financial hurly-burly: 


It is the side-show to the big circus, the 
jitney of the street-car line, the boarding- 
house of the summer hotel, and the ‘‘ movie”’ 
of the legitimate drama, as one writer has 
put it; but it is far and above scorn or 
jest. It is a strange anomaly in that 
while it has no legal right to exist, it is the 
world’s largest temporary stock-market. 
It has been described as ‘‘ the great crucible 
in which are tested the thousand-and-one 
hasty stock-flotations of each new era of 
expansion in the country,” and it is there- 
fore the training-school of all the young 
stocks that later became the eminently 
respectable and highly remunerative securi- 
ties of the American financial markets. 

Tradition has associated the Curb Mar- 
ket always with the open air—the canopy 
of blue sky that stretches above the sky- 
seraper limits of Broad and Wall Streets. 
There are many who believe it a great mis- 
take to take the Curb indoors. They say 
it no longer will be a Curb, but may go the 
way of the old Consolidated that lost its 
identity in the New York Stock Exchange. 
At various times there has been talk of 
housing this unique organization. The 
view maintains that, come what may, there 
must always be an open, outside, overflow 
stock-market. 

For one thing it has always been argued 
that removal indoors would boost the value 
of Curb membership. It is said these 
memberships might go up as high as 
$20,000 or more. And if the total com- 
missions on the Curb figure as high as 
$50,000,000 a year, and if once access to 
this market is restricted and limited, what 
is to prevent the value of seats soaring like 
the dizziest of war brides? 

All of which remains to be proved after 
the Curb Market shall have moved into 
its new indoor quarters. The movement 
began in earnest a year ago. The market 
now is housed in a building[three stories 
high of simple classic design. The main 
entrance, on Trinity Place, opens directly 
into the main board-room with an aux- 
iliary entrance on Greenwich Street. 

Many there are who profess to a belief 
that but a short time will elapse until a 
new Curb Market will spring up again— 
out under the open sky as of yore. It is 
argued first of all that the limited member- 
ship made necessary by confining the 
present Curb Market to a building will 
eventually bring about another overflow 
organization. Promoters of the new enter- 
prise say they will take with them indoors 
all the reputable stocks now traded in on 
the Curb, so that all that will remain or 
come after will be regarded as ‘‘outlaws.”’ 
But it is pointed out that with the Curb 
Market indoors strictly enforcing its rules 
there will be shut off some stocks which 
have sufficient of real worth to make them 
good speculative propositions. 

Now that the Curb Market Association 
has gone indoors, it is interesting to note 
that a new association of Curb brokers is 
actually doing business on Broad Street. 





Why Tom Burns’ Wife 
Urged Her Husband 
to Buy a Colt 








“I avoided the policeman’s eye.” 


HAD always had the woman’s dread of fire- 
arms. Didn't really believe anyone would 
break into our house anyway. But after that 
awful night Tom asked me what I thought about 
getting a Colt Automatic Pistol, and I urged 


him to do so. 


It. must have been about two o'clock in the 
morning when I thought I heard someone down- 
stairs; I was afraid to awaken Tom and send 
him to investigate. He hadn’t a revolver, so I 
just lay there listening and trembling, and then 


fell asleep. 


In the morning—my dear, what a sight! 
Everything of value gone. We called the police 
and the first question the officer asked was: 


“Didn’t you hear anything, Mr. Burns?” 


didn’t hear a sound,” said Tom 


I avoided the policeman’s eye. I 


“No, I 
ruefully. 
didn’t want him to question me and have to 
tell him what I had heard. 


I know Tom would have blamed me for not 
letting him at least try to protect his property. 
But what could he have done empty-handed! 


It makes me shudder to think of what might 
have happened to him—to all of us in fact— 
because I had been so foolish in not letting him 
buy a Colt before. 


And we lost all our beautiful silverware be- 
cause we didn’t have a Colt. 


* * * 


OUR dealer will be glad to show you the 
various models of Colt Automatic Pistols 
or Colt Revolvers, and advise you which is the 
best for your home protection. They are 
manufactured by the historic Colt’s Patent Fire 
Arms Manufacturing Company of Hartford, 


Conns 
* * & 


ITE to the Colt Company for “The 

Romance of a Colt,” a very interesting 
booklet which they will be glad to send you 
free for the asking. 
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ARE THE LEFT-HANDED INFERIOR ? 
AN is so standardized that he is 
prone to think that any one who 

departs from the standard must be either 
better or worse than his fellows. How 
about the man, or woman, who naturally 
uses the left hand more readily than the 
right? Theories of right- and left-handed- 
ness jostle each other rudely in the pages 
of our physiologies. It has been asserted 
by some that we are naturally ‘“both- 
handed”; by others that the left hand 
should be trained to regular use; and by 
others still that it is dangerous so to train 
ft. An editorial writer in The Journal of 
the American Medical Association (Chicago) 
tells us of a theory that would assign. defi- 
nite mental inferiority to the left-handed, 
altho he hesitates to approve it. He 
writes: 


“The number of persons whose eyes do 
not possess normal color vision is larger 
than the untutored are likely to suppose. 
Among men, from two to four out of every 
hundred are color-blind, the proportion 
being somewhat smaller among women. 
Altho this imperfection is usually con- 
genital, it has not been regarded as a sign 
of inferiority; in fact, the earliest profound 
student of the subject, the eminent English 
chemist Dalton himself, was afflicted with a 
sort of color-blindness which was, for a 
time, designated as Daltonism. The dis- 
tinguished anatomist Waldeyer also was 
eolor-blind. 

“Even larger is the proportion of per- 
sons who exhibit another physiologic pecu- 
liarity, left-handedness, found in at least 
4 per cent. of our population. There is 
considerable evidence to show that left- 
handedness also is hereditary. It will 
come as a surprize to most persons who 
continually encounter the condition among 
their associates in every-day l}*fe to learn 
that a suspicion of relative inferiority in the 
organization of the central nervous system 
has been attached to the left-handed. 
Quinan, who has lately been investigating 
the question, suggests that the relatively 
frequent occurrence of speech defects, such 
as stammering, among them in comparison 
with right-handed persons points to a dis- 
advantage in the execution of finely co- 
ordinated movements. He states that 
left-handedness is exceptionally prevalent 
among the feeble-minded. In a survey 
made of approximately 600 men between 
the ages of forty-four and eighty-nine, and 
including 7 per cent. of left-handed persons, 
it was observed not only that stammering 
occurred with a frequency from three to 
seven times greater in the ‘sinistrals’ than 
the ‘dextrals,’ but also that high arterial 
tension was comparatively more common 
in the left-handed. 

“It would be rash to accept Quinan’s 
conclusion that because left-handedness, a 
hereditary peculiarity, has been given a 
reputation of association with defective 
organization of the central nervous system, 
therefore hereditary predisposition is a 
definite factor in the etiology. of high blood 
pressure, and that high arterial tension is 
suggestive of constitutional inferiority. 
We can not condemn a large number of our 
population on such slender evidence.” 
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The Cash Value of a 
Healthy Mouth 


He places it at $20,000 a year 
—for that is what he earns. 
Forty-five, but he works with the 
vigor of youth. He has the perfect 
health which permits the perfect 
functioning of b body and brain. 


Perfect health means health of 
the mouth, as well as of the 
body. It concerns the condition 
of both gums and teeth. Scien 
tific research has proved this. 


Normal gums are snug to the 
teeth. They are firm and of the 
natural pink color that shows a 
free and healthy circulation in 
the gumtissue. 


Gums that are not normal may 
indicate Pyorrhea, especially in 
older people. 


Pyorrhea is something to guard 
against. Your dentist will tell you 
that. Visit him often for tooth 
and gum inspection. And as an 
additional preventive measure— 
use Forhan’s For the Gums. 


Forhan’s For the Gums is a 
dentifrice which, if used in time 
and used consistently, will keep 
the gums firm and healthy. It 
will also keep the teeth white 
and clean; yet it is without harsh 
or irritating ingredients. 


How to Use Forhan’s 


Use it twice daily, year in and year 
out. Wet your brush in cold water, 
plac a half-inch of the refreshing, 
healing paste on it, then brush your 
teeth up and down. Use a rolling mo- 
tion to clean the crevices. Brush the 
grinding and back surfaces of the 
teeth. Massage your gums with your 
Forhan-coated brush —gently at first 
until the gums harden, then more 
vigorously. If the gums are very ten- 
der, massage with the finger, instead 
of the brush. If gum-shrinkage has 
already set in, use Forhan’s according 
to directions, and consult a dentist 
immediately for special treatment. 

35¢ and 60c tubes in the United 
States and Canada. At all druggists. 

Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 


Forhan Company, New York 
Forhan’s, Limited, Montreal 


Brush Your Teeth With It 








FOR THE GUMS 




















“Niagara to the Sea” 


most ontettng trip in America for health 


and recreation. 1,000 miles of lakes 
rivers and ra inc the Thousand 
Islands, the exciting descent of the marvelous 
rapids, the historic associations of Montreal, 
with its famous miracle-working shrine 
Ste. Anne de Beaupré, and the renowned 
Saguenay River_with its stupendous Capes 
Trinity” and “Eternity,” higher than Gibraltar. 
Send 2c postage for illustrated booklet, map and 
guide. to John F. Pierce, Pass. Traffic Mger., Canada 
amp Lines, Led., 115 C. S. L. Building, 
Montreal, Canada. 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


A Thousand Miles of Travel 
4 Thousand Thrills of Pleasure 


Public Utility 
| Investments 


T THIS TIME, when the 
attractiveness of soundly 
managed utflity investments is 
fully apparent, we are particularly 
well equipped to serve the in- 
terests of investors. 
Weofferthoroughlytestedanddepend- | | 
able securities based on utilities serv- | | 
ing upwards ot 500 cities and towns | 
| 




















—institutions which have been built 
up and successfully operated for years 
by our own engineering and manage- 
ment organization. These companies 
have 25,000 home shareholders. 


Ask for Special Lise D 


HLM Byllesby & Co. | 
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TWO SMASHES 


O runs the history of the stock-market 

for the last ten years, or nine years and 
a half, to make it precise. Since the begin- 
ning of 1912, as.the New York Tribune 
notes on its financial page, we have seen a 
prewar decline in stock prices, a terrific war- 
time slump at the outbreak of the war 
which led to the closing of the Stock | 
Exchange for a time, a recovery culminat- 
ing in the great war boom of 1919, and the | 
postwar decline, the end of which is not | 
yet. This history is graphically outlined 
on the accompanying chart. It is based 
on the fluctuations of the average price 
of thirty industrial and twenty railroad 
stocks. The former, it may be noted, 
is now within 20 points of the extreme | 
low “that obtained when the New York 
Stock Exchange closed its doors in the | 
summer of 1914 to prevent complete 
obliteration of values because of the 
deluge of liquidation let loose by the out- 
break of war,” and it is nearly 60 points 
below the 1919 peak. Rails have not gone | 


| so low, but then “they never enjoyed the 





fantastic experience of the industrials in 
rising to unheard-of heights.’’ The writer 
in The Tribune notes that ‘the tendency of 
the industrial and rail averages has been 
to' converge, and it is not inconceivable | 
that this is a trend that may in course of 
time restore the rails to the prewar posi- 
tion, when they always held a position 
above the industrials in the average.”” We 
read further: 


The great bear campaign which the 
market is now experiencing began in the 
closing months of 1919. The speculative 
boom of the preceding year had reached a 
climax when the average price of thirty 





| When transactions in stocks were 


| and the market anticipated the increasei 


AND A BOOM 


| its long decline, which is still apparent) 
| under way. 


Going back before the war, the ¢ 
shows a prewar decline in the ave 
starting toward the end of 1912 which 
without much interruption, through 19 
It was checked in the early months of 19 
but had been resumed several mon 
before the actual outbreak of the war. 
prewar fall, as shown in the averages, 
been viewed by many market é 
as reflecting increasing tension in 
world’s financial markets caused by 
prehension of an impending catastrophe, 

The terrific smash. in average pr 
when the war broke out, in August, 1 
is still fresh in the mind of the § 
The exchange was closed for four m 


early in 1915, there began the most 
markable series of bull markets in hi 
Both industrials and rails rose s 
larly. War orders had begun to flow; 


earnings that was to follow. The 
ment that started in 1915 carried the i 
trial average to approximately 105 at 
peak of 1916, and the rails had to 
95—the industrials by this time 
outstript the rails in the rapidity of 
rise—when the famous “peace panic” 
leashed forces which caused a d 
running with periodical recoveries t 
our entrance into the war and into No 
ber of 1917. Then, with the end of 
war less than a year distant, a new 
swing began which went on through 
and became sensationally violent in } 
when postwar inflation produced a 
riot of speculation. 








WORLD-WIDE DECLINE IN 
RATES—The causes and probable effect 
the decline in bank-discount rates 
noted at some length recently in the 
of quotations from the daily and fin 
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_ The story of what happened to them “ f +t : 
is interesting and may prove profitable st rs 
to you. Write for pamphlet of that Pascseces: Sines 
soit FH Bat + 
name, which also gives some facts about “et HAT @ : ; 
it + ; 
MILLER MORTGAGE BONDS Pbssszsts: bY i pe eerereseesl 
— Bonds +t [eaaes HoH : os : +H ; 
g/t RBA BI - 
Me ssseeeres: mm tH $ 
pszssweeses: t Ht 
G.L.MILLER & (0, | -22.tadestnat EA. 
Gee s +H hae! — : 
INCORPORATED esiacs: * 
514 HURT BUILDING ATLANTA. GA SiH ; t 
“First—The Investor’s Welfare”’ atthe + jesseceee + 
i> : Sat 
<u = Pott pens same +++ 
58 joceeses sseesenect jerenere vestecsest: 
nN t . 
4 > ss tette - 
Recreation Ranches in Montana : isesestas 
Outdoor Life in the west, Plains or Mountains, faeasees: +t 2 = + 
Horseback Riding, Hunting, ing. Com- ttt +t : + + 
‘ortable Ranch Houses. Good Table, suitable AECL -— ~ a4 


for the whole family. Illustrated descriptive 
Pamphlet sent on request. 
GEO. B. HAYNES, General Passenger Agent 
CuIcaco, MILWAUKEE & St. Paut RamLway 
1348 Railway Exchange, 


































































































































































































































































































































































































From the New York ** Tribune." 
WHAT WAR AND 


PEACE HAVE DONE TO THE STOCK-MARKET, 





As shown by the price fluctuations of 30 industrials and 20 railroad stocks since January, 
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ERE is the supreme test for factory floors 

—ton after ton of ponderous weight—year 

after year of grinding strain. Few floors could 

survive such terrific abuse encountered in these 
mammoth railroad shops. 


Some would be ground to powder; others 
would crack and splinter. Kreolite Floors 
endure in service such as this because they are 
the one factory floor best fitted to the needs 
of all industry. They are bound together for 
unit-strength. The tough end of the wood 
alone is exposed to wear. 


In addition to their lasting qualities they are’ 
warm under foot, quiet, and practically dustless. 


Kreolite Floors are particularly adaptable for 
use in machine shops, foundries, warehouses, load- 
ing platforms, areaways, roundhouses, paper 
mills, tanneries and stables. 


Consult our factory floor engineers, or write 
for our book on Kreolite Floors. 


The Jennison-Wright Co., Toledo, Ohio 


Branches: Albany, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Toronto and other Principal Cities 
Western Scle; Di:‘ributors—Western Wood Preserving Company, 

Spokane, Washington 
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Here’s a more con- 
venient tool box. 
Fastens to heel 
board of poems 


seat. too! 
handy and makes 
more room. 


At the first drop, and with- 
out moving from yourseat, 
you can get curtains out 
if they’re kept in this Vic- 
tor Curtain Box for Fords, 
Chevrolets, and Over- 
lands. This improved 


holder folds against heel 
board of rear seat. 


The Corcoran-Victor Co., 710 Reading Road, Cincinnati, O. 


Keeps 


Here are Your Curtains! 


curtains in two neat rolls, 
protected from dirt and 
grease, safe from wear and 
tear, and always handy 
on the instant. Attach- 
able with two screws in a 
minute’s time. See your 
dealer—get one before the 
next rain. 


==> CURTAIN HOLDERS 


Pa Ford, Chevrolet and Overland Cars 











The mosi important 

part of your car is the 

little Transformer, which 

cures the uneven, missing, jerky molor 


and makes self starters live up to their name, 
“VKCO”" 


Van Kerr 


Transformers 


Decrease gasoline consumption—give greater power —reduce 


carbon deposits. 
from that time on you will 


They can be attached in a few minutes, and 


have a sweet, smoothly running 


motor which starts easily even in zero weather. 


Does Your Motor Pump Oil? 


Van Kerr Transformers cure the 


troubles which are due to this con- 


dition. 


Their patented, fireproof 


construction allows the current of 
electricity to be broken in the open 
air without danger of igniting 
any vapors under the hood. The 
more combustible spark so pro- 
duced burns every particle of oil 


Attach them by parcel post. 
yourself. All kind of car you drive. 


you need is for a four-cylinder set or $2.50 for a six-cylinder set. Use them ten days 


We Will Send You a 


two minutes and if you are not satisfied that 


and a pair 


of pliers. 


Don’t Worry! 


and gas, giving greater nen and 
leaving nocarbon. The Van Kerr 
method of ignition eliminates the 
necessity forreboringcy linders and 
installing new piston rings and 
instantly removes the difficulty 
caused by motors pumping oil. 
For pleasure cars, tractors, motor- 
cycles, and gas engines. 


Set of Transformers 


Write us today and teli us your dealer’s name and the 
Send no money. 


Simply pay the postman $2.00 


they do ail we say they will, return them 


and you will get your money back. 


The Van Kerr Co., Dept. 153, 3160 N. Clark St., Chicago 


Over 100,000 satisfied customers are using Van Kerr Transformers 











INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 
Continued 











world-wide. Six countries, the United 
States, England, Sweden, Denmark, Swit- 
zerland, and India, have reduced their bank 
rates since the first of the year, notes The 
Wall Street Journal, which presents the 
following table showing bank rates in the 
leading financial centers, with the date of 
most recent change in each case: 


Country Date of Change Rate 
Amsterdam, Holland : July 
Athens, Greece 3 May 
Berlin, Germany... Dec. 23 
Brussels, Belgium. ... ..Apr. 29, 
Calcutta, India... .. ...Mar. 3, 
Christiania, Norway . . June 
Copenhagen, Denmark. . .May 
Helsingfors, Finland Nov. 8, 
London, England. June ‘ 
Lisbon, Portugal. ..... Sept. 3, 193 
Madrid, Spain...... Nov. 
New York, U. S. June 
Paris, France. io. 
Prague, Caecho-Slovakia. . May 
Rome, Italy. May 
Stockholm, Sweden . May 
Switzerland. . . Apr. 
Tokyo, Japan . Nov. 18 
Vienna, Austria. . Apr. 12, 1915 


FD AAA AANA ODI 
end . 





CHICAGO GRAIN MARKET DECIDES 
TO REFORM 


HE agitation for abolition or regula- 

tion of the Chicago grain market 
in both Washington and Springfield, IIL, 
seems to have convinced officials of the 
Chicago Board of Trade that the time has 
come to do away with some of the abuses 
and objectionable practises that have been 
so widely advertised. A reform program 
is to be in operation this month, according 
to a Chicago dispatch to the New York 
Evening Post: 


The Board proposes to abolish trading 
in “‘indemnities,’’ which is another name 
for the old-style “‘puts and calls.’”” Ma- 
nipulation of the markets up and 
down, overspeculation, spectacular trading, 
matching orders, and other objectionable 
features are to be cut out. It is expected 
that restrictions or regulations will be 
placed on individual operations, so that 
it will not be possible for the big pro- 
fessional traders to buy or sell 5,000,000 or 
10,000,000 bushels to sharply influence 
market values to the detriment of the 
small operator. 

Regulation of private wires, the opera- 
tion of which has been complained of by 
the smaller commission houses, is to be 
taken in hand. 

The general public and many members 
of the grain exchanges, particularly those 
in other markets, have been against 
trading in “‘puts and calls,” or ‘“‘indemni- 
ties’? in theory, but many of them makea 
practise of operating in them almost daily. 
These practises have their good and bad 
points. One objectionable feature is that 
large operators sell 500,000 to 1,000,000 
indemnities almost daily and this has a 
restricting effect on price changes, altho 
operations against them on the part of the 
holders and the sellers are a factor in creat- 
ing trade. Asan insurance proposition they 
are valuable, but common practise has made 
them a speculative feature. They enable 
a trader of small means to do about ten 
times as much business as he has license to 
from the size of his capital. 

When all reforms proposed are inaw 
gurated it is expected that the grain ex 
changes will function more satisfactorily 
and greatly benefit the grain interests, not 
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only of Chicago, but of the whole world, as 
Chieago is the clearing-house for the 
world’s grain trade. 





OUR BIGGEST MONEY-MAKER 

HE Standard Oil Company of New 

Jersey made more money in 1920 than 
any other business in the United States, 
according to The Wall Street Journal. Its 
net profits before dividends, we are told, 
amounted to $164,461,409, which was 
$55,000,000 more than the United States 
Steel Corporation earned, and over $100,- 
000,000 in excess of the earnings of Stand- 
ard Oil of Indiana, the second largest 
money-maker of the Standard Oil group. 
While the New Jersey Company does not 
give out figures on its gross business, The 
Wall Street Journal makes an estimate of 
about $1,500,000,000. This is a little less 
than the United States Steel Corporation’s 
gross total—ef $1,755,477,025, which in- 
cluded, however, $405,000,000 of inter- 
company sales. The remarkable recent 
growth of the Standard Oil Cezreny ut 
New Jersey, as shown in tue latest reports, 
is commented on as follows: 





Standard Oil of New Jersey as at present 
constituted is a great deal larger organiza- 
tion, both in earning power and in assets, 
than the entire old Standard Oil group be- 
fore it was disintegrated. For the first 
time in its history the New Jersey company 
is admittedly a ‘Billion Dollar Corpora- 
tion’’—its assets are given in the report at 
$1,102,312,595. 

The New Jersey company finished the 
year with a working capital exceeding half 
a billion dollars, the like of which can only 
be found in the statement of the Steel 
Corporation. Below is presented a three- 
year comparison of the company’s current 
assets, current liabilities, and working cap- 
ital showing: 

Assets 
1920 1919 1918 
Investments. ......... $110,167,110 $100,121,983 $116,461,819 
Inventories. ......... 284,340,961 185,750,373 160,505,280 
ivables.......... 288,158,551 236,896,057 151,320,086 
aS ae 33,788,328 17,819,055 13,201,852 
$716,454,950 $541,087,468 $441,489,037 


Liabilities 
Payables............. $183,834,313 $157,005,383 $116,816,715 
i 28,901,489 14,000,000 
Working capital. ... $503,719,158 $370,082,085 $324 672,322 


The enormous jump of more than $130,- 
000,000 in working capital account in a 
single year is a reflection of the heavy vol- 
ume of business conducted by the company 
last year. As is indicated, the major part 
of the gain was put in inventories of crude 
and refined oils. These inventories, as is 
stated in the report, have decreased largely 
in value since the turn of the year and 
would bear considerable marking down in 
their value. 

However, it is the history of the oil busi- 
ness that big organizations make money in 
times of low oil prices. It is entirely likely 
that the company worked off a large part 
of its oil during the early months of 1921 
through its sales of refined products at 
prices which returned good profits, and that 
it is now working almost entirely on low- 
priced crude. It is in times such as those 
now existing that big companies like Stand- 
ard of New Jersey stock up with large 
amounts of low-priced crude oil which give 
it a good average cost price. This crude, 
later, can be worked off when refined prices 
are ascending. 














Bast. or West-A Good. Night's R Rest 


Let old Lake Erie lull you to sleep for one night of your trip—East or West. 
You'll find comfort and quiet on a completely appointed steamer and will wake 
up refreshed. 

Great Ship “Seeandbee”” and Steamers “City of Erie” and “City of Buffalo.” 
Daily, May 1 to November 15. 

Railroad tickets between Cleveland and Buffalo 
good for transportation on our steamers. 

Portia wie wieee avery Petundey from July Toastet map for automobilists sent on 
16th to reques' 


Ask your somes! mt or any tourist Deity Service — June 25th to 
enunag ler tickets cage & B. Line. between Toledo and Buffalo, via 
New Tourist Automobile Rate — $10.00 Bay a Cedar Point. M5 ‘$6.67. 
round trip with two da e return Bimit for Send ate fer cotaved, \pussle chert af 
cars not exceeding 127 to ches wheelbase. the Socal Shi Seeandbee."" Also ask 
Cars over 127 inches wheelbase, $14.50 Pictorial booklet (free) . 
d trip. (Fares quoted do not include War Tax.) 


The Cleveland & Buffalo Transit Company 
Dept. B, Cleveland, Ohio 
Lv. Cleveland 9:00p.m. Lv. Buffalo 9:00p.m, 


Ar. Buffalo 7:30a.m. Ar. Cleveland 7:30 a.m. 
Eastern Standard Time Eastern Standard Time 














First National Bank 


of Boston 





Transacts Commercial Banking 
Business of Every Nature 


Make It Your New England Bank 





Capital, Surplus and Profits 
$37,500,000 














are cool 


REEZES fresh from 

the blue ocean build 
lifelong health and 
strength at San Diego, 
California’s sparkling 
harbor city. 


Children here exceed the 
average stature. They’re 
not oppressed by heat. 


Everybody at San Diego 
finds more time for recre- 
ation and enjoyment in 
the year-round succession 
of balmy days. Aquaplan- 
ing, launch parties, swim- 
ming, fishing, motoring 
along 400 miles of finely 
engineered boulevards by 
the seashore or in the 
mountain passes, or to nearby 
Old Mexico—a host of new 
diversions stand at the threshold 
of each new day. 


You'll find your ideal home city 
among the 90,000 joyous, busy 


residents of 
Diego 
California 


Through Pullman service is op- 
erated between m Diego and 
Chicago over the NEW San Di- 
ego and Arizona Railway, in 
connection with Rock Island 
‘hern % iden 


."" Round trip 
Summer excursion fares to 
jan Diego, effective June 15. 
This booklet tells a won- 
derful s' . Sign the 
coupon get it free 
by return mail. 











San Dreco-Cauiroania 
CLus, 300 Spreckels Build- 
i g, San Diego, California. 


GENTLEMEN: I should like to read your iascinating story of 
San Diego, California. Please me your free booklet. 





CURRENT EVENTS | 











FOREIGN 


June 22.—King George opens the Ulster 
arliament, and urges the factions to 
end strife. 

The British Labor party rejects the 

radical left wing’s proposal to accept 
Communist affiliation. 
Premier Briand extends tacit recognition 
to the new political, economic, and mili- 
tary union of the four Caucasian re- 
publics—Armenia, Georgia, North Cau- 
easia, and Azerbaijan. 


June 23.—Mahomed Fahmy, leader of 
the Young Egyptians, asks the Council 
of the League of Nations to mediate 
between Egypt and Great Britain. 

Desultory fighting and attempted up- 
risings on a small scale are reported 
from different parts of Mexico, but 
the Obregon Government believes no 
serious revolutionary movement is 
threatened. 


June 24.—The Council of the League of 
Nations awards the Aland Islands in 
the Baltic Sea to Finland, and Sweden 
accepts the decision. 

Eamonn De Valera, President of the 
“Trish Republic,” is arrested by mistake 
by Crown forces, and is released on an 
official order. 


June 25.—Premier Lloyd George invites 
Eamonn De Valera, the Irish Republi- 
ean leader, and Sir James Craig, the 
Ulster Premier, to a peace parley in 
London. 

Greece formally declines the offer of 
France, Great Britain, and Italy to 
mediate with the Turkish Nationalists 
in order to end hostilities between them 
and the Greeks in Asia Minor. 


June 26.—Police and firemen strike in 
Quebec, following the refusal of the 
arbitration commission to grant the 
firemen an increase in wages. 

A dispatch from Harbin, Manchuria, 
reports that the Japanese Government 
and the Chita Government in Eastern 
Siberia have drawn up a preliminary 
agreement. 

Chancellor Wirth proclaims dissolution 
of the Bavarian Einwohnerwehr, the 
East Prussian local military bodies, 
and the Orgesch, as demanded in the 
Allied ultimatum. 

The Council of the League of Nations 
decides to repatriate, or redistribute, 
2,000,000 Russian refugees, provided 
the interested countries furnish the 
250,000,000 franes required. 


June 27.—The Cabinet of Premier Giolitti 
of “| resigns after receiving a small 
vote of confidence. 


June 28.—Sir James Craig, Ulster Premier, 
accepts Premier Lloyd George’s invi- 
tation to a peace conference in London, 
and Eamonn De Valera replies that he 
is first seeking consultation with rep- 
resentatives of the political minority. 

Great Britain and Japan have agreed to 
postpone renewal of their alliance, to 
permit full discussion and an oppor- 
tunity to consult the United States, 
it is reported in London. 

The British coal-miners’ strike is ended 
by a fifteen months’ truce, in which 
profit-sharing is to be tested. 

Germany pays 44,000,000 gold marks to 
the Reparations Commission, making a 
total of about one-quarter of a 
billion marks Germany has paid the 
Commission. 


CONGRESS 


June 22.—The Army Appropriation Bill, 
providing for the reduction of the Army 
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The swivel says 
it’s a Simmons 


A Chain for 
Long Service 


Serviceable in every link—simple 
and beautiful in design—a Simmons 
Watch Chain wears and pleases for 
years, It is truly a gift that lasts! 

Simmons Watch Chains give the 
fullest measure of good looks and 
wear for the price because they are 
made by our exclusive process of 
working solid gold over less ex- 
pensive metal. Own a watch chain 
whose style will endure. See the 
plain-link Simmons Watch Chains 
at your jeweler’s, 


CD —— lt 


R. F. Simmons Co., Attleboro, Mass. 


R. F. SmamMons COMPANY oF CANADA, Ltb. 
95-97 King Street, E. Toronto 


SIMMON 


TRAGE meen 


CHAINS O 


FOR MEN 


\\ 





OF BRAINS 


IGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST.— 
INVENTORS wie ‘cesar ante Book “HOW 


TO GET YOUR PATENT.” Send model or sketch and 
description of your invention and we will give opinion of its 
patentable nature. 

RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 171, Washington, D. C. 


A GUIDE TO GOOD ENGLISH 


Here is a book of immeacurable value to every user of th. 

English language who wants to avoid the slips in grammar and 

inelegancies of English that so easily creep into writing and 

ch— A Desk-Book of Errors in English,” by Dr. Frank 

. Vizetelly. In alphabetical order, the Author treats bun- 

reds of common errors, explaining where the mistakes lie 
and which are the correct forms. 


“It should be on the table of every one who wishes to 
speak pure English.""—The Item. Philadelphia. 


Cloth bound, 243 pages. Price, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-60 Fourth’Ave., New York 


INDIVIDUAL 
TRAVEL 


x 5 
: We are arranging at all 
times Individual Tours cov- 
¢ring transportation, Hotel accommo- 
dations, etc. 

Our Escorted Tours embrace EUROPE 
— CALIFORNIA — NATIONAL PARKS — 
ALASKA — EVANGELINE’S COUNTRY, 
GULE oe oe LA WRERCE, THE SAG- 
AROUND THE WORLD.’ neon 


THOS. COOK & SON 
i Sa. Beet 
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from 220,000 men to 150,000 by Octo- 
ber 1, is agreed to by the Senate and 
goes to the President. 


June 23.—The Administration Bill to 
enable the refunding of the obligations 
of foreign governments to the United 
States, amounting tomore than $10,000,- 
000,000, is introduced by Senator 
Penrose. Under the bill the Treasury 
would have authority to reconvert or 
extend loans or interest payments, to ac- 
cept foreign securities in payment, and 
to settle all claims not now secured. 

House and Senate conferees agree on the 
Naval Appropriation Bill, fixing the 
personnel of the Navy at 106,000 and 
of the marine corps at 21,000, the total 
appropriation being $413,067,039.23. 


June 27.—The House passes the Willis- 
Campbell Antibeer Bill by a vote of 
250 to 93. 


DOMESTIC 


June 22.—Eight members of the Japanese 
Diet, representing the four political 
parties in the Japanese Parliament, 
arrive on a mission to allay misunder- 
standing between the two countries. 

The American Federation of Labor, 
meeting in Denver, adopts resolutions 
asking the United States to take the 
leading step for world disarmament by 
agreement. 


June 23.—Seven are killed and seven 
injured in the collapse of a moving- 
picture theater in Barnesboro, Pa. 

Exports to Europe during May aggre- 
sated $177,000,000 compared with 
$384,000,000 in May of last year, ac- 
cording to the monthly report of the 
Commerce Department. For the eleven 
months ending with May the total was 
$3,231,000,000 as compared with $4,- 
568,000,000 for the same period of 1920. 

The racial composition of the population 
of the United States in 1920, as an- 
nounced by the Census Bureau, shows 
94,822,431 whites; 10,463,013 negroes; 
242,959 Indians; 111,025 Japanese; 
61,686 Chinese; and 9,485 others. 


June 24.—A public reprimand is ad- 
ministered by Secretary of the Navy 
Denby to Admiral W. 8. Sims for his 
speech in England criticizing the Sinn- 
Fein element in America. 

Charles B. Warren, of Michigan, is 
nominated by President Harding as 
Ambassador to Japan. 

The American Federation of Labor 
adopts a report condemning the Russian 
Soviet Government as an enemy of 
labor and for imposing a vicious 
tyranny upon the Russian people. 


June 25.—President Samuel Gompers and 
his entire administration are returned 
to office by the American Federation 
of Labor by an overwhelming vote. 

The Socialist party of the United States, 
in annual convention at Detroit, re- 
fuses by a vote of 35 to 4 to affiliate 
with the Third Internationale of Mos- 
cow, <nd declares against international 
relations of any kind 


June 26.—According to an announcement 
by Director C. R. Forbes, of the 
Bureau of War-Risk Insurance, the 
Government has disbursed $226,486,- 
891.34 in meeting compensation claims 
of disabled service men and death 
claims of - dependents of those who 
were 


June 27.—The United States Railroad 
Labor Board extends its 12 per cent. 
wage-reduction order, effective from 
July 1, practically to every large rail- 
road in the country. 

The Socialist national convention in- 
dorses the general strike as a theory 
but declares its. advocacy in the Uni 
Stebes under present conditions would 

olly. 


‘O. Henry’s Tribute 


The Best Maps 
For Motorists 


Rano M®NALLY 
Official 
Auto Trails Maps. 
America’s most 
popular road guide. 


Divided into twenty-one 
convenient touring districts 
covering the country. 

As the name signifies, they 
show Official Auto Trails. 
The best roads are marked 
with signs painted at fre- 
quent intervals on telegraph 
poles along the route. Curves 
in the road are plainly in- 
dicated. Mileage between 
towns and cities is printed 
on the map in figures! 

Traveling through strange 
cities is made easy because 
the maps are inserted in a 
booklet containing many 
city maps which show best 
entrances and exits, and 
locate the better Hotels, 
Garages and Service Stations 
catering to tourists. 

Ranp MCNatty Orrictat 
Auto Traits Maps are small 
and compact. They fit the 

ket. They are easy to 
andle—much easier than 
bulky books. 

Enjoy motoring — follow 
the painted poles. 


For sale everywhere 
Price 35c¢ each. 


to Rand MS Nally 


O. Henry, master of the American short 
story, pays a graceful tribute to Map Head- 
quarters in his story, ““A Municipal Report :”’ 


“But, dear cousins all (from Adam and 
Eve descended) it ‘s a rash one who will lay 
his finger on the map and say: ‘In this town 
there can be no romance—what could happen 
here ?” Yes, it is a bold and rash deed, to 
challenge in one sentence, history, romance 
and Ranp MCNALLy.” 


For nearly three generations, the name 
Ranp MENALLy has been linked inseparably 
with the making of good maps. Your father 
carried a RAND MCNALLy Geography with 
him to school. So did you. And today your own 
children sit by your side at night and travel 
the world with this same faithful teacher. 


Fifty-six years ago only twenty-three differ- 
ent maps were made by Ranp MCENALLy & 


Company. Today the number runs into 
many thousands. Substantial growth has come 
through service. The years have increased 
the confidence which you have always had in 
Ranp ME€NALLY. 


Practically every conceivable kind of map 
for every conceivable purpose is made by 
Ranp MCNa.ty & Company: — political 
maps, physical maps, automobile road maps, 
climatic maps, historical maps, classical maps, 
Biblical maps, language maps, atlases, globes 
and map systems of every description—maps 
of every country and of every period in the 
world’s history. 

When you buy a map, buy a good map— 
a map you candependon—a RAND MCNALLY 


RAND M°NALLY & GOMPANY 


536 S. Crark Sr., Cuicaco 


Map Headquarters 


42 E. 22np St., New Yorx 








Write For Auto Trams Key Map SwHowrne Districts 






















other heating appliance 
operates so quietly it is 










aecer when leav- 
ing the room. 


Signalite 


avoids all such ex- 


pet and annoyance 
giving constant 
visible 


warning. It is 
really a bladed cap 
easily attached to the 
iron or toaster cord, 
but has a small red 
electric bulb which shines as long 
as the current is being used. 
“The Hubbell Signalite is but 
one of the many inexpensive but 
very useful devices found in the 
Hubbell Te-Tap-Ten. There are 
0 Electrical jalti 




























just what you’ ve needed and wished 
Write “ C” fora 

is the Te-Tap-Ten 

}HARVEY HUBBELL® 

ELECTRICAL SPECIALTIES 

CONN, U.S.A 


PP ares: 
























THE SPICE OF LIFE 











The Feminine Vice.—“ Why did you 
quit smoking? ” 

“Tt has gotten so it looks effeminate.” 
—The Fun Book. 


Not as Hopeless as That.—He—‘ I 
could dance on like this forever.” 

Sue—*“ Oh, I’m sure you don’t mean 
it! You’re- bound to improve.”—The 
Fun Book. 

Learning His Trade.—“ Johnny,” said 
the teacher reprovingly, “‘ you misspelled 
most of the words in your composition.” 

“Yes’m; I’m going to be a dialect 
writer.”—Washington Star. 


His Destination.—Frrenv—*“ That mo- 
vie actor is very pompous. He boasts 
that he has arrived.” 

Dmectror.—‘ He has. This is where 
he gets off.” —Boston Transcript. 


She Didn’t Know Beans.—Grocer— 
““We have some very fine string beans 
to-day.” 

Mrs. Newsripe—“ How much are they 
a string? "—The Fun Book. 





A Millennial Recipe.—‘“ Dis world is 
gineter be all right,” said Uncle Eben, 
“jes’ as soon as de crowd cheers a kind 
word or a generous action de same as it 
does a home run.”’’"— Washington Star. 





Her One Opportunity.—Mnrs. Myitzes— 
“ Ever catch your‘ husband flirting? ” 

Maus. Stytes—*“ Yes; once.” 

Mrs. Myies—‘ What did you do to 
him? ” 

Mrs. Srytes — “Married him.” — 
Yonkers Statesman. 





“No, Bobbie, I can’t allow you to play} 
with that little Kim boy. He might have 
a bad influence over you.” 

Bossre—“ But, mother, can I play with 
him for the good influence I might have 
over him? "—New York Globe. 





Justice on the Job.—The bedraggled 
individual indignantly denied that he was 
intoxicated when the police officer testi- 
fied that he found the prisoner lying in the 
street. 

“Very well, then,” retorted the versa- 
tile judge. “ You're fined $5 for parking 
more than six inches from the curb.”— 
Buffalo Express. 





Setting It Right.—F_ansas Parer—We 
wish to apologize for the manner in which 
we disgraced the beautiful wedding last 
week. Through an error of the typesetter 
we were made to say “ the roses were punk.” 
What we should have said was “‘ the noses 
were pink.” —Boston Transcript. 





Fx: ored, if Not Flavored.—_Ancry Diner 
—** See here, waiter, what’s this collar- 
button doing in my soup? ” 

Warrer—“ Not so loud, . sir, please. 
Don’t.let that gentleman at the next table 
hear you. He’s dined here regularly. for 
two years and we've never thrown in any- 
thing extra for him.”—Boston Transcript. 


‘ 
} 


Suspicious Welfare Work.—Morser— 































































To Be Safe 


insure your baggage 
No matter where you travel 
have — baggage protected. 

It’s the prudent and econom- 
ical thing to do. 

Be sure to get a North 
America Tourist Baggage 
policy. It gives you adequate 
protection at a nominal cost. 
Any agent or broker can get you a 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NORTH AMERICA 
Dept. LD PHILADELPHIA 












































Cuticura pee 
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. Discouraging Discovery.—‘‘ So you've 
given up the idea of taking singing lessons?” 

“Yes; I found it would take me three 
years to sing as well as I thought I sang 
already.”’—London Opinion. 





Fashion Note.—The zenith in punctilio 
has been received by the New Vendome 
Hotel, of Evansville, Ind.: “‘ Only gentle- 
men wearing belts are permitted to remove 
their coats.”’-—New York Illustrated News. 





The Wherewithal.—Gurr—‘“ Some ban- 
jits robbed the bank and escaped in your 
sar.”” 

Nurr—“ Robbed the bank? Well, then, 
maybe they can afford to run the car.”— 
The American Legion Weekly. 





Ready for More.—Fatruer—‘“Is he 
hrifty? ”’ 

Davucuter—“ Thrifty, daddie! Why, 
jack’s saved over $10,000 out of that 
$100,000 his grandfather left him year 
yefore last.’’— Boston Globe. 





Warning !— 
Oily to bed, 
And oily to rise, 
Is the fate of a man 
When a motor he buys. 
—London Opinion. 





Natural Alarm Clock.—MacTavisa— 
‘Ay, it’s a wunnerfu’ echo. When folk 
oond aboot here gang tae their beds, they 
uist put their heids oot o’ the window an’ 
hout, an’ the echo waukens them i’ the 
nornin’!”’"—T'he Passing Show (London.) 


Fiction Provided For.—The husband was 
seeing his beloved wife off for a holiday. 
Maggie, dear,” he said, “ hadn’t you 
etter take some fiction with you to while 
way the time? ” 





“Oh, no, George,” she said, “ you'll be © 


nding me some letters.’”-— Western Chris- 
an Advocate (Cincinnati). 





Force of Example.—‘‘ Do the boys in 
rimson Gulch shoot on sight the way they 
sed to? ”’ 

“No,” replied Cactus Joe. “Us des- 
eradoes are all tamed down. We're 
fraid to get out in the street and act 
sckless for fear we'll be mistook for movie 
stors.”"— Washington Star. 





The Error of His Ways.—It was visit- 
ig-day at the jail and the uplifters were 
n deck. 

“My good man,” said one kindly lady, 
I hope that since you have come here you 
ave had time for meditation and have 
cided to correct your faults.” 

“T have that, mum,” replied the pris- 
ner in heartfelt tones. ‘‘ Believe me, the 
ext job I pull, this baby wears gloves.’’— 
he American Legion Weekly. 





And One Is Sufficient.—‘ Robert,” said 
mother sternly to her offspring who had 
st broken a window ‘with a baseball, 
I'm going to give you a good whipping 
not because you broke the window, but 
wause you broke your promise to me 
lat you would stop playing ball near the 
buse,”” 

“ Aw, ma,” whimpered the boy, “ can’t 
iu do it for breakin’ the window? Dad’ll 
We to lick somebody for that.”—The 

ican Legion Weekly. 
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Sealpax 





A Better Athletic Underwear 
Sold in a Cleaner way 





cool as a cucumber. 


Yes, Sealpax is a better athletic 
underwear and it is sold in a 
cleaner way—packed in the 
individual Sealpax envelope 
which keeps it as fresh and 
clean as the day it was made 
and laundered. Ask your dealer 


ttle Brother and Little Sister 


Soupes, 








“Be”: oh Boy,” you appreciate Sealpax when you’re 
mixed up in a crowd, when it’s hot—and stuffy—and 
everybody ’round you is sweltering! Sealpax keeps you 


It’s that kind of an underwear— 
built for man-sized comfort. Cool because the fine nain- 
sook fabric is cool—comfortable because it is cut tofollow 
the movements of your body—no chafe—no irritation 
—the coolest, finest underwear a man can slip into. 


THE SEALPAX COMPANY, BALTIMORE, MD. 
Canadian Representatives { hy nde ad ae 


P. S.— Your datinclin cuntin Lady Sealpax, the new dainty athletic underwear for women; 
also “Li * Sealpax, the underwear j 





to show you Sealpax—it’s the 
best, yet costs less. 

If your dealer can’t supply 
you, write us direct. Send for 
“The Sealpax Family” booklet, 
describing the Sealpax line. 
Address Dept. X-3. 


innipeg 


joy for children. 
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Is the oil lamp 


coming back? 


—a possibility foreseen by men in the 
electric light business 


“TX the lamp-light jewels glittered and soft 
eyes shone again, while elusive perfumes 
mingled with the odor of kerosene.” 

Two or three years hence shall we be read- 
ing some such description of social gather- 
ings? Yet this absurdity will actually come 
to pass unless we do something to rescue our 
gas and electric companies from their present 
predicament. 

For lack of money they cannot construct 
service lines to thousands of applicants. 
Right now there is a nation-wide shortage of 
3,700,000 electrical horsepower, needed to 
supply the demand in homes and factories. 

“Why haven’t they money enough?” is 
a question we have a right to ask. Well, 
during a time when expenses for coal, equip- 
ment and wages advanced several hundred 
percent, the rate for electricity went up less 
than twenty percent (national average). A 
financial condition not likely to attract in- 
vestors to the lighting companies. 

So it looks as though the next move were 
up to us the people. Perhaps a cent or 
two more on the rate will prove just the 
stimulus needed to start capital coming in 
by the millions. 

A benefit to all concerned, but for us the 
people most of all. Those millions will be 
working for us. They will enable the electric 
company to keep pace with the growing needs 
of our bigger, better, brighter city. 

And certainly to represent this day of 
progress the torch of civilization can be no 
smoky oil lamp—but rather a blazing elec- 
trie hight, with its economy, efficiency and 
safety. 


estern LJeciric 


Company 


No 27 Wherever electricity is called on 
" to vender its manifold services, 
Western Electric through its 48 branch houses 





























THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 











“E. G.,” Joplin, Mo.—“ In addressing a married 
lady after the death of her husband, is it proper 
to give her first name, or is it correct to still use 
the name of her husband? For instance, ‘Mrs. 
Agnes B. Henderson’ or * Mrs. George Henderson.’ 4 

While her husband is living, a woman is cor- 
rectly addressed by her husband's name, as Mrs, 
George Henderson, but if she be a widow, the 
proper way to address her is with her own given 
name—Mrs. Agnes B. Henderson. 


“C. B. F..” Topeka, Kan.—“ Kindly give me 
the correct pronunciation of the word cinema." 

The word cinema is correctly pronounced 
sin’a-ma—i as in hit, a's as in final. 


“T. N. F.,"" Chicago, Ill.‘ Please advise me 
if it is now consid good form to close a busi- 
ness letter with the phrase, ‘Trusting that this 
information will be of ve service to you, | 
remain.’ I am under the ression that the 
use of + remain’ at the aa ng of a letter is 
obsolete. 

The word “remain’’ in the complimentary 
close of a letter implies previous correspondence. 
The first letter should close with “I am,"’ if such 
a term be used at all. Therefore, if you have had 
previous correspondence with the person to whom 
you are writing, the use of “I remain"’ in the 
sentence you quote is correct. If you have not 
had previous correspondence with him, use 
“Tam.” 

“C. U. R.,"" Dayton, Ohio.—* Which is correct 
—They ask for a raise in wages’ or ‘They ask 
for a rise in wages"? 

When referring to an increase in salary or wages 
raise is used, but this use of the word is colloquial 
and should be avoided. “Increase” of salary 
is to be preferred. The tendency to introduce rise, 
commonly employed in England when referring 
to wages, may be due to the influence exerted 
by the newspaper press. 

H. F. D.,” Philadelphia, Pa.—* Please tell 
me which is correct— preventive or preventative.” 

Preventative is a spurious variant of preventive, 
formed to correspond with such words as demon- 
strative, but resting on a false analogy, since there 
is no form preventate from which to derive it. 
Moreover, there is no “antecedent blank ™ to be 
supplied by it, preventive being the universally 
accepted word for the idea to be expressed by it. 

“Ss. W.,” Tulsa, Okla.—“In writing ‘My dear 


sir,’ as a salutation, should all three words begin 
with capitals, or merely the words ‘My’ and 
*Sir’?” . 


The correct form is, “My dear Sir.” 

“W. S. T.,” Prague, Okla.— What is the 
meaning of the wal soviet?’ 

A soviet is a council, especially a soldiers’ and 
workmen's council or assembly of delegates in 
Russia, 1917-19. 

“C. C. E.,"" Montgomery, Ala.—‘ Please give 
me the correct pronunciation of faux pas and 
opponent. 

The phrase faur pas is pronounced fo’’pa’— 
o as in go, a as in art, and the word opponent is 
pronounced 0-po’neni—first o as in not, second o 
as in go, e as in get. 

“N. F.,” North Charleroi, Pa.—*Is there a 
distinction between the pronunciation of the verb 
hear and the adverb here?" 

The two words hear and here are pronounced 
alike, namely, hir—i as in wats 

“FP. L..” Norfolk, Va.—“ 
correct pronunciation of pe aa have always 
pronounced it as though it were Darby, 
and a party from Louisville, where t have the 
famous Derby no. rc it is pronounced there 
as though spelled Du: 

The pronunciation dur’bi (u as in burn, i as in 
habit) represents the pronunciation of the United 
States and Northern and Middle England, while 
dar’by (a as in arm, y as i in hit) is that in vogue 
in Southern Engiand. Formerly the name of the 
English town and shire was also sometimes 
spelled Darby. 

“J. E. R.,” Memphis, Tenn.—There is no 
authority for the use of headquarter as a verb, and 


give me the 


: only rarely is this word used in the singular as & 
' noun. 
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How Can We Print All That 

in a Thin Book? 

If a question like this keeps coming up in your busi- 
ness, then you will be glad to know something about 
thin printing papers. 

Warren’s India is a paper so thin that it runs 1420 
pages to the inch, yet it is strong cnough for data books 
that are thumbed every day, and so opaque it can be 
printed with type and pictures on both sides. 


Warren’s Thintext has a trifle more bulk than 
Warren’s India and is intended for books where the 
paper must be thin, but the pages are so few that a little 
more “‘heft”’ is necessary. 


SEN TILA 
mgt. fOr thin books 


Insurance rate books, books for the salesmen_of big electric 
companies making thousands of items in different sizes, vest- 
pocket data books—these are some of the uses of Warren’s India 
and Warren’s Thintext— 

Also for package inserts where, in small space, complicated 
directions are printed in several languages on a small folder; 
sometimes for copies of blue prints, where fifty or a hundred 
or more have to be carried about, and weight and bulk are to be 
avoided. You know what you need better than we do. What is 
it you would like to print that you can use only if it is in very 
light weight and small size? 

Samples of Warren’s India and Warren’s Thintext, printed 
and unprinted, can be obtained through your printer, from 
paper merchants who sell Warren’s Standard Printing Papers, 
or direct from us. 


Ss. D. WARREN COMPANY, BosToN, MAss. 


WARREN'S STANDARD 
|PRINTING PAPERS 




















How “Power” Can Mean “Safety” 
VERYBODY who drivesa car knows 


that power is a source of speed, but 
a man buying a car for his family to use 
can well consider power as a source of 
safety. 

Facts are facts and we can’t all be ex- 
pert drivers. There will be hills and 
crossings and turns where power to get 
away quickly or to slow down sharply and 
then get going again right away means 
avoiding trouble. 

The power of the Standard Eight gives 
the driver quick adaptability to conditions. 
The athlete is less likely to be hit by a 
street car than the cripple. If your wife 
or your daughter is to drive, the vigorous 
response of the Standard Eight will prove 
a high safety factor in emergencies. 





Touring Car, $3400 Sport, $3400 Roadster, $3400 Chassis, $3150 
Vestibule Sedan, $5000 Sedan, $4800 Sedanstte, $4500 Coupe. $4500 
Above prices f. 0. 6. Butler, Pa, 


STANDARD EIGHT 


A POWERFUL CAR 


STANDARD STEEL CAR COMPANY 
Automotive Dept. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
































